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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


XXIII SATURDAY, JUNE 19, 1926 


A SOURCE OF EDUCATIONAL 
SCIENCE? 


I 


s the purpose of this paper to outline 
r further analysis certain questions sug- 
vested by Professor Judd’s recently pub- 
lished ** Psychology of Social Institutions.’ 

it is taken for granted that all progres- 

edueators are now keenly interested in 
further development of educational 
ce; and that they accept the necessity 

‘deriving a large proportion of the most 

ssential materials for that science from 

wurees other than educational investiga- 
ns themselves, such sourees including 
er sciences as well as the arts and com- 
nh sense, 

Because much of educational terminology 
s still vague and ambiguous, let it be also 
inderstood at the outset of this paper that 
the words ‘‘edueational science’’ are used 

n the same general sense that we give to 
terms ‘‘medical science,’’ ‘‘agricultural 
ence,”’ and ‘‘navigational science.’ 
These are in reality all ‘‘fields of work’’ in 
each of which findings of fact and method 
from many ‘‘selences,’’ more strictly de- 
fined, are employed as the practical prob- 
lems encountered require. But convenience 
may be served if we refer to each of these 
fields of application as ‘ 
‘‘an applied science.’’ 

In the early stages of the transformation 
of any area of human work from an aggre- 
gation of practical arts founded on beliefs, 
customs and empirically derived knowledge 
into a field of applied science two consid- 
erations are especially important: From 
what sourees among bodies of already well- 
organized knowledge can we draw, and 


‘a seience’’ or as 


Number 599 


within each of these what findings are 
really relevant ? 

It long ago appeared that medicine must 
draw heavily upon physiology, whereas it 
gradually became apparent that it had 
nothing to gain from astronomy. Agricul- 
tural science has drawn extensively from 
bacteriology; and it may be that through 
the new meteorology it will yet come to 
draw upon astronomy. No one doubts that 
education must borrow much from psychol- 
ogy, but has it anything to gain from 
geology ? 

Far more troublesome are the problems 
of what it is that workers in applied fields 
need from the several source sciences. 
From the entire fields of both mathematics 
and astronomy the navigator needs only a 
few contributions—though he needs them 
very much. Perhaps ninety-five per cent. 
of organic chemistry is utterly without sig- 
nificance to agricultural science, but the 
remaining five per cent. is vital. 

Our nascent educational science already 
casts its nets far and wide. Can it get any- 
thing from astronomy or biology? What 
contributions from biology will prove to be 
really of significance to it—either in deter- 
mining purposes or in discovering best 
methods? What uses can be made by edu- 
eators of possible takings from mathemat- 
ies, chemistry, physiology, anthropology ? 

There is every prospect that ambitious 
educators, as well as such psychologists, 
sociologists, hygienists, geographers, his- 
torians and other specialists as have allied 
themselves with educational scientists, are 
likely soon to over-supply teacher-training 
curricula with supposedly good things. 
Curricula for colleges of engineering, war- 
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leadership and religious lead rship seem 
long to have been similarly congested. 

Dr. Judd has ‘‘prepared the general 
statement which appears in this book 
(‘‘Psychology of Social Institutions’’) 
both as a foundation for his further writ- 
ings in educational psychology and as a 
suggestion of a basic method for other social 
sciences.’’ To the present reviewer the 
book seems an interesting contribution to 
current literature of the social sciences 
sut some of his colleagues think the book 
also sheds important new light on current 
problems of education. The reviewer can 
not see any such contributions. He fears, 
in fact, that there will be a tendency to set 
approaching practitioners of education to 
studying this and similar works which seem 
to him to confine themselves to areas so 


peripheral to education as to involve a seri- 


ous waste of time and effort on the part of 


busy professional students who have far 
more important work to do. 
IT 

Ever since ‘‘eduecation’’ became a de- 
partment of university study during the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century 
strenuous efforts have been made to pro- 
duce a technical literature in that field. 
These efforts, we recall, resulted at first in 
various historical and philosophical treat- 
ises on education. Philosophical studies of 
psychology were also conspicuous prior to 
the appearance of William James’s large 
work. As fast as produced these studies 
were taken into hundreds of classrooms in 
normal schools and colleges as texts and 
references for the thousands of young per- 
sons who were receiving what then passed 
for training for the teaching professions. 

During the last thirty years some ad- 
vances have been made in basic professional 
studies for teachers. The history of edu- 
eation is now taken less seriously. The 
psychological studies have become less ab- 
stract and more inductive. Philosophical 


texts are directed towards somey 
concrete issues. And recently a 
efforts have been made to formulat 
sciences’’ of education. 

Of nearly all these general pr 
studies for prospective teachers a 
criticism ean justly be made to 
that they have begun with perip! 
have rarely arrived at centers. 
with situations almost infinitely 
from the concrete problems soon t 
by young teachers—and they usu 
any close approach to such probler 
rarely give critical attention even 
larger conerete problems faced by 
tional policy-makers. Such studies 
been designed to give professional 
ground’’; but is not such back 
nearly always hopelessly distant 
real foreground determined by the 
istrative, managerial, curricular and 
gogie problems daily filling the lives 
teachers, large proportions of whor 
young, and many of whom are but s! 
inventive? 

That condition in itself would constit 
of course, no indictment of the boo 
even of the courses referred to, if the 
nical study of education were in u 
to give them their proper place. T 
tory of medicine is doubtless as interest 
intrinsically as is the history of edu 
But the former subject does not bul! 
in the professional training of phys 
largely because these prospective pr 
tioners have so many immediately vit 
problems in shape to study. 

The academic minds of educators see! 
incorrigibly prone to ‘‘go back 
nings’’ in order to make a given situat 
intelligible to learners. Is not this © 
ness first cousin to that other tendency, ! 
pretty general blacklisted, of insisting 0! 
a ‘‘logieal organization of subject-matter’ 


ta 


as an essential condition to effective 


a 


ing—a theory that required the learning 
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vers before words, of ‘‘pot hooks’’ in 
iwriting before the written letter or 


i. G. Wells, speaking through the chief 
eter in his ‘‘New Machiavelli,’’ eom- 
ns of the extent to which English see- 

schools confined themselves for- 

to ‘‘peripheral studies.”’ 
t submerged and isolated curriculum did not 
on to living interests where it might have 
so. We were left absolutely to the hints of 
ewspapers, to casual political speeches, to the 
s of the comic papers or a chance reading 
Socialist pamphlet for any general ideas 
tever about the huge swirling world process in 


we found ourselves. I always look back 


particular exasperation to the cessation of 
odern history at the year 1815. There it 
ip abruptly, as though it had come upon 
ng indelicate. ... 

It is to be feared that we are now in for 

long period during which sociologists, 
sxial psychologists, anthropologists, polit- 

al scientists, economists and probably 
many other specialists in particular social 
sciences will undertake to write treatises in 
ir particular fields. to be used in the 
preparation of teachers and other edu- 
itors. And, unfortunately, professors of 
lueational science are not yet in a position 
to apply drastie eclectic methods to such 
materials in order to extract the ingredients 
really significant to their work. 

Dr. Judd is not one of these specialists 
remote from education, of course. Néver- 
theless, his ‘‘ Psychology of the Social Insti- 
tutions,’’ valuable though it be as a compi- 

ition of data and interpretations sugges- 
tive to the sociologists, seems far removed 
from the really vital centers of current edu- 
ational problems. Or is it? Some of the 
present reviewer’s colleagues do not agree. 


The entire matter obviously needs ex- 
amination. 


It is hard to avoid misunderstandings at 


this point. The science of education (as a 


field of practical achievement) must draw 


its useful materials from many sources just 
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as must medicine, agriculture, statecraft 
and practical theology. But in all these 
fields sharp distinctions must be made be- 
tween basic studies that are demonstrably 
fruitful of help and those others that seem 
The final 
test, of course, is in applications. Few 


only vaguely and hopefully so. 


physicians would to-day contend that stu- 
dents of medicine derive chiefly ‘‘inspira- 
tion’’ or ‘‘background knowledge’’ from 
bacteriology, chemistry or physiology. 
They prefer to seek for working helps and 
practical controls. 


III 

‘*Modern society has reached the stage 
in its evolution when it aggressively im- 
poses its institutions on the individual,’’ 
says Professor Judd. ‘‘It has gone so far 
as to set up special agencies in its schools 
in order to insure the transformation of 
every child, so far as possible, into a being 
able and willing to conform to the social 
pattern of action and thought.’’ 

For many years educators have been con- 
sciously looking to individual psychology 
for light on the best methods of teaching 
that which, for whatever reason, it was 
agreed that young persons should learn in 
schools. But no considerable help towards 
better methods of teaching seems to have 
yet come from that source. Recent develop- 
ments in psychology seem, however, to have 
been more fruitful in shedding light on the 
variety of ‘‘educabilities’’ to be found in 
our school personnel. 

But these same educators have never 
expected from individual psychology light 
on the question 


se 


what should be taught,’’ 
except in so far as desirable objectives 
are conditioned by learning potentialities. 
Many have vaguely felt that sociology 
should prove the chief scientific source 
of validated answers to the general ques- 
tion of educational values. But sociology 
has had troubles of its own. From it 


have thus far come only fragmentary 
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contributions to politics, social pathology, inheritance in order that, having 
religious promotion and economics. allowance for the learning obtain 
Dr. Judd’s book is essentially a socio- to be obtained from extra-school s 
logical work, although it makes but secant can define with some precision res; 
reference to the works of the more noted of the very important, the moderately 
sociologists. It is by no means sparing of tant, the slightly important and 
criticism of at least some psychologists, important educative functions of p 
whilst it reprimands economists and by im- schools or departments within. 
plication at least other social scientists for Alphabets and their equivalents 
their neglect of the psychological aspects of example, as Dr. Judd shows, very 
the social institutions. ing and relatively ancient social 
To educators, and especially to the har- tions. Much progress may yet be ex; 
assed curriculum makers referred to above, in their evolution in China and som 
the questions of special importance to be hope for improvement even in the | 
asked in connection with this new book are’ States. But these are technical m 
these: Does it shed any considerable light concern to only a few specialists 
on current problems of the objectives of But what bearing can the evolut 
edueation? More particularly, does it pave the alphabet have on teaching the . 
the way to a better understanding of the of 1930 to read? The American 
eriteria of educational values that must be grows up in an environment filled 
derived from analysis and comparative newspapers and billboards. He 
measurement of social values? brought face-to-face with moving 
To the present reviewer it appears that legends. Every package of food boug 
there is no current problem of curriculum a stand or brought to the house presi 
construction, either of basie values or of vivid labels and directions. Man 
tentative postulation for administrative ex- overflow with books. Certain ki: 
pediency, towards the solution of which books constitute a part of the se! 
Dr. Judd’s book offers help. Like so many vironment as vivid to the pupil as is ar 
other books on the history, philosophy, psy- vironment of trees to a colt. 
chology and sociology of education it con- Left to himself in this environment 
fines itself, as already suggested, almost child would learn to find his way al 
wholly to peripheral matters. It does not’ easier, doubtless, than he would lear 
grapple with living issues. Doubtless it paths ofa jungle. But under careful | 


would prove interesting as a reading refer- gogic guidance he obviously learns 
ence for students of anthropology. But as_ insensibly and speedily at least man) 

a source of scientific data or conclusions of processes, as these reveal their signifi 
significance to those educators who are in tohim. But can his teacher gain any 

a position to reconstruct educational poli- ity or power through study of the ways 


cies (to say nothing of teachers) it seems which men slowly groped their 

to the writer not only unserviceable but to towards writing and printing? 

be a possible cause of seriously misdirected What is of concern to many educators 
connection with the alphabet are kinds 


professional energy. I 
What the educator of to-day needs most degrees of learning essential, first 
of all are standards or criteria of the social pupils, and, second, to selected 
values of particular components of both Though language is, perhaps, ‘‘the 
the natural world and the social (world) mental institution,’’ it does not follow 








eX pe Cted 


me of u 


ution or 


children 
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J! its forms or mechanisms need be ex- 
-ensively learned by all youth. How much 
ning, What kinds and by whom in order 
yse telephone book and dictionary expe- 
‘itiously? How much for other purposes? 
Have these objectives of education or any 
ired matters anything to do with the 
story of the alphabet or with the psychol- 
of its primitive forms even from the 
standpoint of the 
~~ ? 


needs of language 
Dr. Judd is rendering a valuable service 
edueational seience in urging fuller con- 
sideration of social or group psychology in 
leriving both the objectives and the meth- 
is of school edueation. But to the writer 
t seems that the work herein referred to, 
nsidered as a professional source book for 
educators, is open to many of the same ob- 
‘tions that eould justly have been di- 
rected against much of the psychological 
writing of a generation ago. That is, it is 
based upon logical and evolutionary meth- 
ods of attack that have only occasional, in- 
‘idental, and, in the main, 
‘rings upon the crucial problems now 
nfronting educators in determining the 
most profitable objectives and economical 
thods for the various possible educative 


accidental 


processes, 

For example, no one will dispute with 
Dr. Judd his repeated contention that the 
individual of to-day grows from infancy to 
maturity in the midst of an essentially man- 
It is, of course, true 
that ‘‘a member of civilized society ordi- 
narily finds himself so much in accord with 
the institutions which surround him that 
he does not see that there is any need of an 
explanation of the agreement between his 
modes of behavior and the demands of the 


social group of which he is a part.’’ Pre- 
cisely, 

Each child born into the human world 
proceeds to adapt himself by virtue of his 
innate potentialities or plasticities exactly 


as the non-human young creature adapts 
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itself to its natural environment. For these 
respective purposes each creature has cer 
tain innate propensities, potentialities, ap- 
petites, plasticities, powers of assimilation. 
Each learns from the opportunities that 
present themselves, each by its own means 
and to its possible capacities. 

It may be indeed that when the mature 
and critical student ‘‘views the world of 
social influences from his personal point of 
view, there is something dominating and 
overwhelming and utterly inexplicable in 
social eontrol.’’ But to the child or naive 
adult is there anything essentially different 
between this social control and those other 
controls by gravity, sunshine and steeps to 
which he must be perpetually adjusting 
himself? Certainly ‘‘the individual finds 
himself conforming to customs and prac- 
tices which he does not seem to have origi- 
nated.’’ But neither did he originate the 
submerging qualities of water, the fleetness 
of game or the anger of the carnivores to 
which he almost incessantly conforms and 
only slowly learns to control in a few 
respects. 

Nearly all the unsolved problems of con 
temporary educational science originate in 
the two major queries, ‘‘ What learning 
shall 


‘* How ean such learning be most effectively 


schools aid in produeing?’’ and 
and economically achieved ?’’ 

The second of these problems has her 
tofore received the lion’s share of attention. 
Perhaps this accounts for the prominence 
heretofore given to ‘‘individual psychol 
ogy,’’ since it is obvious that only individ 
uals ean learn. 

‘*Present-day 
Judd correctly enough, ‘‘is in the main a 


psychology,’’ says Dr. 
psychology of the individual. Even where 
social tendencies come under consideration, 
it is the custom to attribute them to certain 
so-called instinets, such as gregariousness, 
These 
instincts are described as personal traits 
which all men bring into the world through 


communicativeness and gang spirit. 
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inheritance and out of which in some mys- The genesis of the many elem¢ 
terious fashion spring nations and lan- social inheritance or social environ, 
guages and codes of morals.’’ of course, as Dr. Judd reports, a ver 

It is surprising to discover that any psy- ferent matter from the genesis of 
chologist ever held that (a) language (as ments of the natural environment 
that has been learned by a two-year-old) it not only too easy to exaggerate { 
in some mysterious fashion springs from portance of these differences to thy 
‘an instinct of communicativeness.’’ Cer- ing needs and likings of our young 
tainly it has always been permissible for A stairway is a highly artificial 
psychologists to conduct research to find product which doubtless has taken a 
cut what it is in voeal organs, ears or ner- effort to produce. A ledge of roe 
vous functioning that causes a child, ex- ‘‘natural’’ product with a history wh 
posed to examples of speech, to imitate or no less interesting to the physiogra; 
otherwise take on that speech, whilst a Sut, from the point of view of a five-y 
puppy similarly exposed ean not or will not old out to extend his experience in ; 
learn to talk. It is certainly a proper study his legs and to acquire new experienc 
for physiology to discover how the stomach makes no particular difference how eith: 
deals with wheat or sugar without neces- stairway or ledge came to be at his dispos 
sarily undertaking research to find out Thompson-Seton has pointed out the 
where such wheat or sugar came from. plicated learning process confronting 

It has certainly been equally justifiable young rabbit in adapting itself 
for economists to take for granted human dangerous environment in a fox-haunt 
desires for money (or, far more important, brambly swamp. He thinks that the | 


the goods that money would procure), Just pabbit’s learning is at least greatly 


as food chemists take for granted human pedited if it can live in the train 


appetites and tastes for comestibles. It sophisticated mother for a few months 


may be true that these economists ‘‘in all The street gamin. living almost 
their writings make little or no reference 


to the human desires and interrelations 


in a man-made jungle, learns his 
: about like the rabbit, often greatly 
which brought money into being and have 


directed its evolution.’’ But ean Dr. Judd, 
or any one else indeed, tell us whence 


by the leadership of some older hand e) 
perienced in the ways of the slum. Bot! 


swamp and slum are interesting evolut! 


human desires for money originate any ae ; - 
: ' respectively, to naturalist and socio! 


more than he ean tell us the origins of the , - 
: : but to the young learners their differ 
physiological appetites for honey, alcohol : . : os — 
, ; histories are of negligible significance 
A child and a puppy growing vy 


farm household are surrounded by a n 


or flesh? We ean, of course, discover some 
of the interactions of primitive men which 
modified or affected both kinds of desires. 
We can readily observe the growth of both 
kinds in children. But ean we thus learn 
much of their origins or of the more basic 
conditions affecting their development ? 
Does not Dr. Judd, by implication at 


Y 


ture of natural and man-made phenom 
hot stoves, domesticated poultry, 
doors, approving and threatening 
loose paper, pouring rain and sun-fill 
corners. Both rapidly acquire or learn 


. ost of adaptations—to warning voices 
least, enormously exaggerate the impor- host of adaptations ar 


tance, in the methods of best learning proc- ‘° blowing wind—with no particula: 


esses, of distinctions between social institu- Sclousness of basic differences between 


tions and all the other situations upon natural and the social. 
which learning powers operate? From the standpoint of both humat 











Nts of th, nimal learners, adapting themselves to 
OnMent ‘her natural or artificial environments, 
very dif ‘he important faets of heredity are that 
f the ¢] +h kinds of ereatures possess many and 
tL. But js ried capacities to learn. Sometimes the 
€ the jm nimal is so well-equipped with these 
he learn ining propensities that he gets ahead 
z people: ry fast. A eolt learns to run fairly well 
l human thin two or three days after its birth. 
1 ages f \ full-crown sheep, never before in deep 
ks ig g ‘er. seems to ‘‘learn’’ to swim—but with 
Which js wh fumbling at first—in time to save 
grapher ‘self from drowning. But a goat, appar- 
iVe-vear ently, left to himself, drowns before he can 
In using earn to swim, just as does many a human. 
lence, it lhe fundamental point is this: Each 
¥ either ll born into the world has to learn his 
lisposal vay about, using such ‘‘learning propensi- 
he com. ties, capacities or potentialities’’ as he 
iting a brings with him. The environment to 
to its hich he must adapt himself consists in 
aunted irt of ‘‘natural’’ materials, forces, condi- 
e baby tions—gravity, sunlight, wind, mountain 
ly ex slopes, bacteria at large and growing weeds. 
of its It also consists in part of ‘‘man-made’ 
hs elements—earpets, electric lights, sheltering 
Whol; walls, stairways, antiseptics and domesti- 
} Way ited plants. The natural environment in- 
1elped ludes the eries of animals, the agreeable 
id ex- timidity of birds, the orderly disorder of 
Both flowing water, the beauty of flowers and 
tions the revelations of wild spots. The arti- 
gist ; ficial environment includes the speech of 
erent ther human beings, the disagreeableness 

of aggressive playfellows, the orderly dis- 
in a order of room furniture, the beauty of 
mix- pictures and the revelations of told stories. 
nena We have said that the child must learn 
sing his way about in his environment. He 
ries must learn certain kinds of avoidance, cer- 
illed tain kinds of accommodation, certain kinds 
n a of assimilation, certain kinds of control 
; or towards distinguishable factors in that en- 
on- vironment. Some of these he seems to 
the arn very easily—instinctively we might 


earlier have said. Some things he seems 
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to learn with difficulty. Some he may not 
be able to learn at all. 

The educators of this child are those who 
undertake to steer, accelerate, redirect, re- 
press or Otherwise affect some of these 
learning processes. In the early stages of 
the child’s life these are likely to be the 
older, wiser, more farseeing of his well- 
wishers, compatriots or exploiters. Later 
he may himself become one among his con- 
scious educators. 

Dr. Judd gives us interesting deserip- 
tions of the evolutionary growth of several 
examples of human institutions. Like 
Korzybski (*‘Manhood of Humanity’’) he 
finds that the social inheritance (the 
product of man’s ‘‘time-binding’’ capaci- 
ties, in the language of Korzybski) has 
often a tendency to be geometrically eumu- 
lative. (One wonders whether Comte, 
Spencer, Ward or any of the more recent 
sociologists have ever thought differently ? ) 
Nature gives the animals cries and claws 
and instinets to direct them. It gives men 
physiological organs for speech and the use 
of tools, but men working over scores, if 
not hundreds, of generations evolve par- 
ticular languages and particular tools to 
great complexity. Desires, propensities or 
plastic capacities to take on and use speech 
and tools come down through physiologic 
inheritance (are we to think these are of 
little importance ? 
degrees of urgency or conditions of satis- 


and assume particular 


faction under the stress of social examples 

All this is very interesting as general 
science—but is it of any especial signifi- 
eance to educators? Across from my 
window is a high iron fence. On the 
asphalt-paved street alongside a number of 
children are playing. They are almost 
completely environed by man-made ob- 
structions (to childish games) and ter- 
restrial places of locomotion. Fence and 
pavement are in a sense ancient social in- 
stitutions, or at any rate the objectified 








76s 


effects of such A few miles away other 


old hillside 


farm not yet wholly municipalized—with 


children are playing on an 
natural cliffs, trees, streamlets and slopes. 
Both groups adapt themselves to the con- 


ditions of their environment 
Vv 


But it is in the field of ‘“‘what shall be 
taught’’ that the educational pathfinders of 
to-day encounter their most difficult prob- 
lems. Learning capacities of children are 


finite. So are such factors as school time, 


school equipment, teaching service. Time 
is short, but art is long 

The social inheritance, not only of knowl- 
edge, but of customs, prepossessions and 
self-perpetuating social structures, has be- 
come so vast that no one can longer dream 
of trying to have more than small portions 
of it *‘transmitted’’ by education, to say 
actu- 
More- 


over, specialization, not merely in economie 


nothing of trying to make much of it 
ally viable in any given generation 
civie 


production but also in eultural and 


eontribution and reception, proceeds apace. 


‘*Society,’’ as Dr. Judd justly remarks, ‘‘1s 
obliged to recognize the limitations of in- 
dividual energy and time and is complacent 
when the members of the group seek en- 
joy ments and recreations in different lines 
the of 


course shall have been assured 


after fundamentals social inter- 


Precisely. Hence the necessity for ‘‘eri- 
teria of social values’’ in selecting from all 
possible uses of the social, as well as from 
the ‘*nseful 
things’’ that 
worth while, that 


natural, inheritance those 


or ‘‘functional values’ will 
prove most worth while 
is, to our learners themselves as individuals 
to 
whom they work and to whom they give 


and also their group associates with 
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[\ XX] 
curriculum construction his met} 


proach confuse rather than cla 


involved. Regarding thy 


Issues 
matical studies, for example, he s 
neral fact regarding 
the light of 
institutions is that the schools mu 
thinking. 


ipils to number, 


A second gt 
becomes clear in 
of exact This they 
introducing pt 
punctuality. It has further ¢ 
known 
this demand that pupils be trained in « 
task. 

, 


curriculum of the elementary school 


fact among teachers that com; 


ing is no There is no sul 


easy 


ure nh as it 18 1n arithmet 


matics in school bars the 


lectual progress 


more frequently than 


subjects combined. 


But is it not a far more probal 


ence from the history of the la 


century of American schools that ws 


been incessantly trying to teach 
than most of o 
that 


kinds ? 


mathematies ur 
we have been 


The 


mathematica! 


need or else 


the wrong wealth 


social inheritance of 


edge and application is one thing; | 


portions of this inheritance that B 


or D take 


different thing. 


ean profitably on 


Dr. Judd leaves the educator sin 
the lurch as regards the English lar 
studies: 


First, the and center 


riculum is langu 


fact that the theories 


formers have never been successful in transf 


emphasis from language to other subjects 


reason (for the failure of these reformers 


to understand when one recognizes the 


society’s agency for socializing the pu] 


is one institution which all members 


community must master; that institut 


guage. 


Now the obvious facts of histor 


, 


reciprocated service. anthropology are that members of 


Now it seems to the present reviewer that coherent human community always ha 
wherever Dr. Judd in the book under con- _ the past mastered so much oral comn 


sideration touches on current problems of cation as seemed necessary for daily 
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juite independently of schools—as, 
they do to-day. It might be said of 
nv schools until recently that their re- 
bilities for language instruction con- 
ed only the apprehension and expres- 
n of language in written (including, of 
ise, printed) form—that is, reading, 
ng, spelling and some adjunct arts of 
t syntax. 
No educator in his senses has ever 
bted that the primary schools at least 
ist teach the arts of written communica- 
n. But what and how much beyond 
What degrees of excellence of oral 
uliing? How much of technical gram- 
ir? Why a foreign language? Here 
stom, tradition and the long evolution 
language give little or no guidance 
towards optimum objectives for particular 
levels of schools in 1925. 
» sole purpose of this discussion is to make 
ir by concrete illustrations the fact that educa- 
is a socializing process. 

It is certainly correct to hold that edu- 
ition is ‘‘a socializing process.’’ Put even 

re it is not the general fact which needs 
emphasis, since this purpose has always 
been accepted by educators. What is 
irgently needed is intensive study of the 
articular kinds and degrees of socializa- 

n that should constitute goals of the 
several varieties of education under which 

ir young people come. 

The edueation of a young recruit by 
leaders of a gang is one kind of socializing 
process. The education given by the 
‘playing fields of Eton’’ ‘‘may have won 
Waterloo,’’ as a recent writer puts it, ‘‘but 

may yet destroy the British Empire.”’ 
Parochial school education is clearly social- 
izing—but is it broad enough, inclusive 
enough ? 


VI 


Is it clear that it is no purpose of the 
present review of Dr. Judd’s book to op- 
pose the use of either social psychology or 


the psychology of the social institutions as 
souree sciences for educational science ? 

But it is the writer’s desire to protest 
against tendencies of educators in taking 
from these subjects to feel that it is a case 
of ‘‘all or none,’’ that they must have 
beginnings, logically developed principles, 
and the like. The colored man claimed to 
have Jumped across a stream one hundred 
feet wide. Pressed to explain how he did 
it, he said it was due to the ‘“‘long running 
start that he took’’—which, he insisted, 
was ‘‘five miles.’ 

In constructing educational science for 
the future can we not at least keep con- 
stantly before us the contemporary prob- 
lems? 

Publie schools as socializing agencies cer- 
tainly must teach their pupils something of 
But, con- 


; 


‘‘how the other half lives. 
eretely, what does this mean and how much 
of knowledge or appreciation of the 
present-day work and home surroundings 
of coal-miners, rubber growers, pearl-fisher- 
men, textile makers, actresses? What does 
it mean as related to what we shall teach 
in our schools regarding Russian and 
Italian governments, Servian justice, Chi 
nese sanitation or Hindu culture? 

Our school boys and girls will presently 
be voters. In preparation for their several 
responsibilities in conserving and advance- 
ing publie welfare through cooperative 
government what shall we give of ideals, 
first-hand experience, standards, as affect 
ing policies of immigration, protection of 
exported capital, adjudication of interna 
tional disputes, the Monroe Doctrine? 

The evolution of medicine may be of con- 
siderable interest to sociologist or anthro- 
pologist, but is it of any particular 
significance to the educator who is trying 
to determine what are the important things 
from the hygiene and sanitation of to-day 
that should be taught to children in ele- 
mentary schools? The arts of war evolved 
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in pre-gunpowder days are of historical 
interest, but are they of consequence to 
current processes of training officers and 
soldiers? The long evolution of water 
transportation is doubtless as interesting 
to some persons as is the evolution of 
architecture; but would study of the meth- 
ods of handling Roman galleys be of any 
service in a twentieth century school of 
navigation? 
Davip SNEDDEN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


STANDARDIZING TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 

Tuls article is intended as a challenge. It is 
directed at certain types of thought and pro- 
cedure which are tending toward immediate 
standardization and crystallization in a great 
new field of educational endeavor. In such a 
field, the thinking should be broad and open and 
the procedure experimental and tentative. The 
field referred to is found in the newly developed 
four-year teachers colleges. 

sriefly, the situation is as follows: In the 
past five years the country at large has com- 
mitted itself to the idea that two-year normal 
schools should be transformed into four-year 
teachers colleges. Legislation in a score or more 
of states has legalized the change and a hundred 
or more institutions have undertaken the task of 
offering four years of educational preparation 
for teachers where before they offered two. In 
most cases also they have attempted to do this 
in such a way that a college degree may be 
awarded at the end of the course. 

These changes represent rapid action. They 
have swept the country in a wave of popular 
enthusiasm. Each state, as it has responded 
to the urge for change, has been eager to see 
its teacher-training institutions immediately de- 
velop their four-year programs. And the new 
colleges have just as eagerly complied. When 
ever a legislature has authorized a four-year 
college course, catalogs from all the institutions 
affected have appeared almost simultaneously, 
heralding a four-year program of studies for 
the ensuing year. Everywhere there has béen 
the evidence of haste. Superficially at least, 





the transformation is well on toward , 
And what have we? 

At the present time no one knows jy 
we have. To be sure, the four-year « 
everywhere been set up and announce 
also true that certain classifying agencies 
been actively at work. Attempts hay 
made by the recently organized America) 
sociation of Teachers Colleges to rank its ; 
bership and to fix standards for the colleges 
longing to the association. But little has 
accomplished, however, in the way of 
mental analysis of the educational situat 
volved. We do not yet know what a 
teachers college is for, what it may be exp 
to accomplish that the old two-year 
school did not, whether its aecomp! shment 
to reflect an enlargement of the old ty 
program, or whether it should show an « 
different product. No one has fully dif 
ated the four-year product from the tw 
product. We have not yet had time to « 
ment and test. We are operating, ar 
operate tor some time to come, upon the 
of personal opinion and each institutio: 

a law unto itself. The problems produec 
the change are just beginning to be 

As they appear they are interesting and st 
lating. 3ut they will remain for some 
unsolved. 

The immediate danger, however, lies 1 
the unsolved problems, but in the desire for 
the feverish haste in establishing standa: 
curricula and procedure. If erystall 
should take place now, it would necessar 
upon insufficient data composed mainly of 
sonal views of a few individual® 


vt} 


this kind is to be feared more than 


a 
else and to be avoided if possible. Wher 
an effort of this kind shows itself, it sho 
challenged and resisted. Likewise, the pré 


ceived ideas of leaders under the old nor! 


school régime concerning the development 
four-year curricula are especially to be 
tioned. Such ideas range all the way fror 
may be termed the “stretching method” 
“block addition” method. Some of the \ 
characteristic of one group may be briefly 
marized : 


(1) There is a prevailing theory, carried ove! 


from the two-year normal school era that 


subject-matter of every course offered in a to 


+} 





its me m.- 
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ar teachers college should be of the same kind 
hers in training are expected to teach 

liately after graduation. For example, a 
lent in a teachers college who is prepar- 

teach in the elementary schools should 
»ractically limit himself to the subject-matter 
elementary school. 

®) It is often held that every course in a 
eachers college should be professionalized ; that 
that it should be so presented as to indicate 
the correct procedure in teaching it to children. 

< contention follows rather naturally the 

ry expressed in number one. 
There are advocates of further intensi- 
to the extent of separating the elemen- 
school curriculum into two or three groups 
and concentrating training on the specific ma- 
of each group. This procedure would 
de for intensive specialization in narrow 

{) There are those of a scientific turn of 

nd who would begin by job-analyzing the 

of a teacher and would then set up a 
iriculum covering* the exact subjects and ac- 

ties which a teacher in any particular divi 

n of the field must cover. 

There are, on the other hand, those who be- 

that the development of four-year courses 
the teachers colleges opens up the possibility 
an entirely new era in the preparation of 
whers. What they propose may also be sum 

I arized. 

(1) It is held that the new four-year teachers 
college program presents a field broad enough to 
llow for new types of subject-matter of a 
cultural character and that this material may be 
subject to a different method of presentation 
from that followed in the case of purely pro- 
fessional subjects. 

(2) In this group there are advocates of an 
academie background amounting to practically 
two college years of broadly cultural subjects as 
i basis for professional training. In this they 
are following the established practice in such 
professions as law, medicine and engineering. 

(3) This group would advocate about the 
same amount of professional training as was 
given under the old two-year plan, but it would 
fall mainly in the upper division of college 
work and would be based on practically two 
years of academic work in college instead of on 
graduation from the high school, as was the 
case under the two-year normal school plan. 
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(4) There are those who believe that prepa- 
ration for teaching in different fields is marked 
more by likenesses than differences. They 
would, therefore, prepare a core curriculum for 
the preparetion of all teachers, with certain 
differentiations to fit for specific divisions of 
the field, rather than plan for the development 
of completely separated curricula. 

A great deal more might be said about the 
extremes in present views and practices. An 
illustration may be found in the subject of 
practice teaching where the range is reported 
to run by graduated steps all the way from a 
requirements of thirty hours up to six hundred 
hours. Let this example support the drawing 
of the conclusion that many other subjects and 
questions in the field of teacher-training have 
champions of widely separated points of view. 
And may we not agree that in such a new 
situation and in a field of such vital educational 
importance nothing else could be expected? 

Under the circumstances, therefore, it may 
not be amiss for the writer to conclude with a 
suggestion, which, to be sure, is merely a per 
sonal opinion, but which may indicate a con 
structive answer to the challenge of the article. 

Let us give up our mad haste for standard 
ization until we know what it is we are trying 
to do. Let us have a commission or a number 
of commissions to study and analyze the various 
practices and points of view in the teachers 
college situation. Let us find out in what way 
our problems differ from those we had under 
the old régime. Let us study possibilities in 
the assembling of subject-matter, differentiate 
types which may and may not be included, pro 
vide sequence in arrangement of courses, ap 
prove methods of teaching and determine the 
kind of educational products which should be 
secured. Let us do these things, thereby com 
posing some of our differences, and by and by 
we may come to a point where the metes and 
bounds of thought and procedure in our four- 
year teachers colleges can be brought in sight 
of each other. At such a time—and not till 
then—some kind of a common standard, broad 
and flexible enough to meet the diversity of ex- 
isting conditions, may be developed and 
applied. 

C. L. PHetps 

Stare TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
EDUCATION OF CHILDREN IN 
FRANCE AND IN ENGLAND 

Revue Bleue, a semi-monthly journal 


recently 


iE 


ot 


presented a comparison of the 


‘ation of children in France and in England 


by a writer familiar with both countries, Clou- 


Brereton, who has the French title of 


] 
aig 


de sle y 
officier l’instruction publique and is a divi- 
the 


The current monthly 


sional inspector in modern languages for 


London County Council. 
The Lit ng 
Brereton declares that “the little French 


number otf Age gives a translation. 

Mr 
man is thrown from his intaney into the society 
of grown-ups and takes part in their lite and 
the reasons for the 
the child.” 


he adds that “perhaps if the nation could 


This is one of 


ot 


conversation. 
extraordinary French 
Later 


double the number of its children it would be in 


prec ocity 


a position to bring back into the speech and the 

life of the country that Celtic sense of 

and wonder, that for 
faculty 


the that the 


world with virgin eyes and not with eyes that 


mystery 


| taste 


naive adventurous 


unknown, of looking at 
reflect tradition which are the normal birthright 
eve ry ehild.”’ 
The English 


character, “tries to make the pupil the ‘eaptain’ 


ol 
school, with its emphasis upon 
of his soul; the French school, with the impor- 
tance it attaches to the esthetic and the intel- 
lectual values, tries to make him the artist of 
The English mother, correcting her 
“Be the 


mother reasonable” 


his soul.” 
ehild, 


French 


good.” 
“Be 


(Sois sage, sois raisonnable). 


The appeal of 
be 
The cult of rea- 


says, 
1s Wise, 
son has impregnated almost all French litera- 
Mr. 


Brereton says, and “has passed into the daily 


ture for more than two hundred years, 
vocabulary so completely as to be part of the 
childish speech.” 


Mr. Brereton’s summary of the essential ob- 


jects of the French school is, in part, as follows: 


1. The child is taught to express his ideas with 
clearness and with 


Accent, 


vated. 


respect for his mother tongue. 


intonation, expression are equally culti 


to and 


and 


are admire poems 
art to them 


Details are studied carefully and ob 


taught 


stories works of consider as 


totalities. 
securities are explained, but the part is always sub- 


as 


ordinated to the whole. 


French 
» and their literature, to see 
the 
that 


children are 


and finest 


In 


expr 


way their 


is nourishes 


4. This national pride is not the p: 


who owns a famous picture simply 
ossessor, but the feeling that 
F themselves. 


cious thing about Fren 


of the whe 


APPLICATIONS FOR RHODES 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
A MEMORANDUM has been issued eov: 
1926 the 


for the United States of America, in 


regulations tor Rhodes S, 


tails in regard to application are gi 
1926 selections will be made Decem!} 

scholars to go into residence at Oxford 
1927. 


ot 


tober, Applications must be f 


secretaries state committees not 
October 23; institutional selections ar 
by October 16. The apportionment o 
ships for the coming elections covers tl! 
follows: Group B, Alaba: 


as 


states, 
sas, California, Colorado, Georgia, I 

sas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, M 
Nebraska, Oregon, Texas, Washingto: 

consin. Group C, Arizona, Delaware, | 
Idaho, Louisiana, Montana, Nevada, Ni 
ico, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ok 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, W: 


ginia and Wyoming. 


nstitutions should select their represent 


on the basis of the qualities which w 


n 


sidered by the state committee in maki 


final selection. These Litera 


scholastic ability and attainments. 


are: 


ties of manhood, character, publi 


leadership. (3) Physical vigor, as sh 


interest in outdoor sports or in other wa) 
that “The 


memorandum states ideal 


spirit 


R 


Scholar should excel in all three of the qu 


indicated, but in the absence of such 
combination, committees will prefer a n 


shows distinction either of character a 


sonality, or of intellect, over one who s! 


lower degree of excellence in both. 


¢ 


tion and interest in open-air and athileti 


suits form an essential qualification 


Rhodes Scholar, but exceptional athi 


Par 


‘ 
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not to be treated as of equal lm por- 
th the other requirements.” Copies ot 
orandum may be obtained from Presi- 
Aydelotte, of Swarthmore College, 

to the Trustees, 


secretary Rhodes 


Swart re, Pa. 


sPPROPRIATION OF THE ROCKEFEL- 
LER FOUNDATION TO MEDICAL 
EDUCATION 

1925 the Rocketeller 

113,730 through its departmental agen- 


Foundation 


he International Health Board, the China 
Board, the Division of Medical Educa- 

ir | the Division ot Studies. 
ng wn in a review of the activities of the 
tion by President George E. Vincent, 
publie this week, approximately $3,000,- 
is amount was support in the form ot 
new projects or in fulfilling pledges to 
schools in various parts of the world. 
edical schools were in Edinburgh, Cam- 
ve, Brussels, Strasbourg, Utrecht, Copen- 
Beirut, Montreal (Université de Mon- 
. New York (Columbia University), Phila- 
. (University of Pennsylvania), lowa City 
State University of Iowa), Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
Singapore (King Edward VII College of Med- 
nd Bangkok, Siam. 
modest grants to substantial appropria- 


The aid varied from 


ns. In every case the foundation’s contribu- 
was supplemented by funds from other 
rees. In addition, visits and surveys of med- 
| schools were made in ten different countries. 
Other activities of the Rockefeller Foundation 
1925 in educational fields were as follows: 


Shared in the development of professional train 
gua g public health officers at Harvard Univer 
t a ‘ity and the University of Toronto and in schools 
mn b institutes in London, Copenhagen, Prague, 

qT! Warsaw, Belgrade, Zagreb, Budapest, Trinidad and 
Paulo. 
Provided emergency aid in the form of literature 
| laboratory supplies for 112 medical centers in 
pe. 
Maintained a modern medical school and teach- 
pm ng hospital in Peking with 164 students and fifty- 
ve teachers. 
~~ \ided two other medical schools and nineteen 
pul ospitals in China. 
r a Helped to improve the teaching of physics, chem- 


+ 


dis- stry and biology in three Chinese and seven for- 
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gn institutions in China and in the governme: 


iversity of Siam. 


Supported nurse training courses in Peking 
Union Medical College, Yale University, Vander 
lt University and the George Peabody College for 
leachers, and contributed to nursing educati and 


rvice in Brazil, France, Yugoslavia and Poland 


Provided current funds for an Institute of Bix 
vical Research in the Johns Hopkins Uni 
Assisted departments at Yale and lowa State 
iversities engaged in biol al and mental re 
search, and aided the Marine Biok al Station at 


Pacific Grove, California. 


Provided, directly or rectly fellowships tor 
S42 men and women from forty-four different 
uuntries, and financed the trav f tv other 
persons either in commissions or as visiting officials 


and professors. 


COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING 
AND THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES 


Tue Administration Fed 


authorized the 


Committee ot the 


eral Council ot Churches has 


council’s Commission on International Justice 


and Goodwill to publish a pamphlet setting 
forth both sides of the question of military 
training in schools and colleges. The arguments 
in favor of such training will be presented by 


Charles P. 
New York 


Summerall, 


area ot the U. S. 


Major-General com 
mander of the 
Army. 

The administration committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches is opposed to compulsory 
military training in schools and colleges and last 
week made public its recommendations as fol 
lows: 


That systematic and technical military training 


for youth of high-school age is to be deplored as 
foreign to the aims and ideals of our educational 
system. 

That civilian educational institutions should not 
make military training a required subject. 

That churches and educational leaders give care 
ful study to the whole question of R. O. T. C. in 


schools and colleges. 


The Reverend Sidney L. Gulick, seeretary of 


the Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill, in a statement interpreting the com- 
mittee’s action, said that what the committee is 
objecting to is not the simple form of military 


drill, such as was found in certain schools be- 
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fore the war, “but the highly technical and sys- 
tematic training, including combat drill, such as 
is provided in units of Reserve Officers Training 
Corps, designed to fit men for military service. 
The Federal Council does not regard such mili- 
adolescent 


tary training as appropriate for 


boy 2” 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE 
BALTIMORE HIGH SCHOOLS 


Buchwald, 
vocational and educational gui- 


UnbER the direction of Leona S. 
supervisor ol 
danve in the public schools of Baltimore, a series 
ot conterences for seniors in the high schools of 
the city and for their parents was conducted 
during the past spring. At one of the conter- 
ences, Dr. Iva L. Peters, of Goucher College, 
explained the function of vocational guidance 
in a school community. At another conference 
a talk on “The Value of Further Training” was 
given by Dean Diamond, of the School ot Com- 
merce of the University of Maryland. Repre- 
sentatives of various vocations—prominent men 
and women of Baltimore—then held group con- 
ferences during which they talked informally 
with students and their parents. 

As a matter of suggestive record the pro- 


grams of speakers and occupations at two of 


the group conferences are herewith given : 


advertising, 


Field of 
artist, 


High School: 
Katherine Mahool; 
Grill, Art-Photo Engraving Company; Dietitian, 
Martha ’ark High School; In 
terior decorator, Carrie Shallus Ing; Journalism, 
Kindergarten 


Eastern 
Commercial Florence 


Squires, Forest 


Katherine Searborough, The Sun; 
teacher, Frances Berry, Baltimore Public Schools; 
Librarian, Eleanor W. 
Field of personnel work, Mrs. John Werner, Hutz- 
ler Bros. Company; Physical director, Evelyn Lo- 
gan, Goucher College; Field of retail selling, Mrs. 
Ava K. Harlow, Hochschild, 
Kohn & Company; Secretary, Laura Miller, Assist- 
ant Secretary, Automobile Club; Social worker, 


Dorothy Kahn, Superintendent, Hebrew Benevolent 


Falley, Goucher College; 


Training Director, 


Society. 

Forest Park High 
Ernest E. Wooden; Field of art, Leon L. Winslow, 
Baltimore Public Schools; Field of banking, James 
K. Stewart, The Savings Bank of Baltimore; Civil 
engineer, Benjamin L. Smith, Whitman, Requardt 
and Smith; Costume designer, Helene Hedian, The 
Maryland Institute; Field of home economics, Mary 
Public Schools; Lawyer, 


Junior School: Accountant, 


Faulkner, Baltimore 
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Charles C. Wallace; Librarian, Eleanor W 

Goucher College; Musician, Otto Ortman. p, 
Institute; Nurse, Annie Creighton, Universit 
pital; Field of personnel work, Ruth Pare 


Hochschild, Kohn & Co.; Pharmacist 


, Dr. M 


J. Andrews, University of Maryland: Phys 
rector, Eileen von Borries, Goucher Colls , 
cian, Dr. Homer U. Todd; Private s« ary 
L. Miller, The Automobile Club of Mat 
Realtor, Robert H. Wildman, Peyton Stro} 
Feldman, M 
Goodrich & Co.; Social worker, Dr. Mollie R 


roll, 


pany; Salesman, Herman A. 


Goucher College; Stenographer 
Swearer, Consolidated Gas and Electric ( 


Teacher, Lillian Donovan, Baltimore Pul 


TEXT-BOOKS IN THE CHICAGO 
SCHOOLS 

ACCORDING to a dispatch to the New York 

Board of 

adopted a resolution which prohibits the fi 


Sun, the Chicago Edueatior 

of further orders for text-books whose aut] 
are the superintendents of schools, the assistant 
superintendents or the directors in the Chicag 
school system. Whether or not this restrict 
will be removed will depend on the results 
an investigation of the legal problem involy 

The whole situation came to a head wh. 

member of the board presented a recomme: 
tion at the last meeting calling for the elimi: 
tion from the present supply list of a text-book 
written by a district superintendent and a hig 
school teacher. The protesting member, « 
plaining his reasons for the resolution, declared 
that one principal had ordered the book in que 
tion because the author was “in a position 
He added that it was illega 


for any member of the school system to receiv 


seratch his back.” 


profits from publications urged in the scho 
His stand was supported subsequently ir 
opinion presented by the attorney of the board 
declared that 
other school officers may not write books and 
have them adopted for use in the district | 
which they serve, and defeat the whole intent 


who “teachers, principals 


and purpose of the law by making assignmé 
under circumstances similar to those in the cas 
under investigation.” 

A storm of protest greeted the attitude ' 


x 


by the board’s attorney. Opposition was ¥ 
not only by teachers, but various civic orga! 


tions. 
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he District Superintendents Association 
ved the board not to single out the authors 
f the particular book under fire. The associa- 
tion informed the board that the book in ques- 
n had been written in response to a request 
ule by a committee of principals organized 
juring the administration of a former superin- 
tendent. It also found that the authors, in the 
signments of their royalties, had conformed 
ith a common usage in Chicago for many 
irs, and had offered the royalties to the board 
r to any educational or charitable society 
le signated. 
Superintendent of Schools William McAn- 
rew, formerly of New York, protesting against 
elimination of the book, told the board that 
he use of the book was not only legal, but to 
the advantage of teachers and pupils. He asked 
hat the board bring before it the principal who 
quoted as ordering the book for the pur- 
ose of having his “back scratched.” The su- 
perintendent submitted opinions by a former 
attorney of the board and by another attorney 
ersed in school law and formerly a member 
of the board, to the effect that the retention of 
the book on the list violated no law. 


THE COST OF SCHOOL TAX COLLEC- 
TION IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania Bulletin, which is_ the 
official organ of the Pennsylvania League of 
Women Voters, publishes editorially in the June 
issue the affirmative answer made by Mr. John 
S. Fisher, suecessful candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination for governor, to the question 
asked him by the league: “Will you, if elected 
governor, actively support the passage of a 
bill which would effect genuine economy in 
the collection of local and county taxes and 
provide for a fairer system of assessing local 
and county property values?” 

In a special article the Bulletin continues the 
campaign which the League of Women Voters 
has been making to lower the cost of collecting 
school taxes in local school districts in Penn- 
sylvania. The Bulletin charges that the present 
“high cost of school tax collection has the double 
effect of increasing the cost of local government 
and of increasing the cost of state government. 
The times call for eutting down both.” 
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For the fiscal year 1924-25 the local school dis- 
tricts of the state received from the State Treas- 
ury, as state aid, a total of $19,699,856. The 
greatest portion of this sum, $10,054,891, was sent 
to the fourth class districts. These are the school 
districts which need the greatest amount of state 
aid and yet they are the districts where the tax 
collectors dig the deepest in the school treasury. 
The state aid is for the purpose of making it pos 
sible for the children in the poorer districts to get 
as good an education as possible; it is not for the 
purpose of making it easier for tax collectors. The 
tax collectors do not seem to appreciate this. The 
cost of tax collection in the fourth class districts, 
according to final, corrected figures, is $973,552— 
nearly a million dollars. Under a modern system 
of tax collection, local school tax receipts in the 
fourth class districts, amounting to $30,291,932, 
could be collected for about $50,000. If the taxes 
in fourth class districts were collected for about 
$50,000, then either the local districts would not 
have to raise so much taxes or the state would not 
have to pay out so much in state aid—or, on the 
other hand, there would be more money available 
for actual school needs. Is it not about time to 
view this matter from the point of view of the 
best interests of the public schools rather than 
from the point of view of the best interests of the 
tax collectors? We are building up gross political 
machines when we should be building up citizens 
out of the school children. 

Something like a similar situation exists in the 
third class districts, which received, in 1924—25, the 
sum of $4,611,410 in state aid. So much state aid 
was necessary—yet the same districts paid out to 
tax collectors a total of $732,348, nearly three 
quarters of a million dollars for service worth 
about $50,000. 

The high cost of tax collection is more than a 
matter of concern to taxpayers in the districts 
where the tax collectors function—it is a matter of 
concern to the people of the whole state. 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY EXTEN- 
SION SERVICE 

THIRTY-FIVE university and college libraries in 
the United States now have a library extension 
service in direct cooperation with their univer- 
sity extension division, according to a new 
periodical Adult Education and the Library, 
published monthly at Chicago. 

The library service comes into vital contact with 
the smalier libraries and with communities having 
no library. It goes wherever the mails go. This 
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postage on material lent. 


free of charge, 


service 1s 


The periodical printed a chart the work 
of the L brary Extension Service of the Univer 

of Michigan to show the variety of material 
which goes to readers in Michigan through that 


The 


works In harmony 


» and various distributing agencies. 


Library Extension Service 


vith publie and school libraries throughout the 
tate. Between September and December, 1925, 
over three thousand packages were sent out by 
1s rendered by a 


this agency. Similar service 


number of other universities, and by state h 


braries as well. In general, this sort of service 
is not rendered in duplication of other library 
service or in opposition thereto—quite the re 
fact 


trom the school 


verse. In the initiative frequently comes 


librarian or the librarian of a 


town or village asking for very recent material 
supplementing local resources. 


There is a great field for development of the 


extension service of university libraries, a service 


unlimited in its range and unfettered by tradition 


or routine. As yet such service has grown more in 
response to insistent demands than by way of care 
ful budgetir 


lending library, a university library extension ser- 


g and Joined to a central 


g planning. 
vice of the modern type offers a great field for aid- 
ing and supplementing both the formal work of 
the 


loosely grouped under 


classes and less organized and 


university 


standardized services now 


the head of university extension. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL COLLEGE AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

THE University of Wisconsin announees the 
beginning in September, 1927, of an experi- 
mental college to test new curricula and teach- 
ing methods for the first two years of the col- 
lege course, the new college to be a part of the 
College of Letters and Science of the university. 

The plan of the experiment was submitted to 
the university faculty as the first proposal of 
the All-university Study Commission recently 
appointed by President Glenn Frank. Presi- 
dent Frank’s article in ScHooL, Anp Society of 
June 12 set forth the general thought of the 


experiment. 


Many elements in the plan wer: 
Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, forme: 
Amherst, who recently joined thy 
faculty and is one of the seven deans 
fessors composing the study commis 
The college will open with a st 
125 the fall of 
class of 125 freshmen will be a 


first 


freshmen. In 


class of 125 will be carried t 
sophomore year, so that the student bk 


At the out 


college will admit only men students 


number 250 during 1928-29. 


voluntarily. 
The 

men’s dormitories 20Ww being built on th 

Mendota. Much of their cl 


earried on under the tutorial s 


students will live together ir 
of Lake 
will be 
Instruction will be by a special faculty 
by Professor Meiklejohn as director 


fessor will devote two thirds time to the 
mental college and one third to regular « 
Although plans will not be fully mat 
some time, it is likely that, in place of th 
lar college studies presented as separat 
the college will experiment with the sug 


] 


of a year’s intensive study of all angles 


great civilization. For example, the fresh 
year may be devoted to an ancient ci’ 
such as the Greek, and the sophomore year t 
modern civilization, such as the English dw 
the nineteenth century. 

Students who successfully complete the tw 
years of study will be admitted with full sta: 
ing as juniors in the College of Letters 
They must fulfill the regular langu 
requirements, however, to complete the bache 


Science. 


of arts degree. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


TRINITY COLLEGE the 
doctor of laws on Dr. Robert E. Vinson, pres 


dent of Western Reserve University, who gave 


conferred degree 


the commencement address, which dealt with the 
conflict between seience and religion, and on Dr 
James L. MeConaughy, president of Wesleya! 
University, formerly president of Knox Colles 
THe degree of Litt.D. was conferred at the 
recent commencement of Oberlin College on Dr 
Frank Aydelotte, president of Swarthmore | 


lege. 
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ol Missour has COI! terred 
Joseph Marr 


superintendent of schools at San Fraz 


doctor of laws on 


nd on Jeremiah W. Sanborn, formerl, 


the Missouri College of Agriculture. 


e commencement exercises of 
May 28, the 


vas conferred upon John Cals 


inetorata ‘ 
aoctorate oft 


hon rary 


Federa 
Lew ls A 


voeatio 


hington, D. C., director 
| for Voeational Education, and 
n, ol Albany, N. Y.. directs r ot 


’ 


SIDENT WILLIAM A, Mappox, of Rockford 
e, Illinois, and president of the Federation 
is Colleges during the past year, has 
ved the honorary decree of doctor of laws 
the College of William and Mary in Vi 
its two hundred thirty-third commence 
Dr. Maddox is a William 


Mary, a doctor of philosophy of Columbia 


graduate of 


ersity and a former professor of education 
leachers College. 
AmonG the degrees conferred by Union Col 
e was the degree of doctor of laws on Dr. 
Frederick Paul Keppel, president of the Car 
Frank P. 
ner of education and president of the Un 
of the State of New York, and Dr. Frank 


n Comstock, president of the Case School 


e Foundation; Graves, commis 


Applied Science, and the degree of master of 
on Charles H. Vosburgh, principal of 
imaica High School, Richmond Hill, New York 
The degree of doctor of literature was 

Dr. H. Giddings, 
sor of sociology in Columbia University, who 


nferred on Franklin pro 
ve the commencement address on “The Teach 


ng of Evolution.” 


Dr. Jonn E. Strout, professor of educational 

‘ministration, has been appointed dean of the 
school of edueation of Northwestern University, 

hich will be opened at the beginning of the 
next academie year. The school will be made 
ip of the following divisions: undergraduate, 
graduate, research, religious education, exten- 
sion and appointments. 


Dr. Jonn Oscar CreAGER, dean of the col- 
lege of education of the University of Arizona, 
has been appointed head of the newly organized 


n Wright, 


schoo 


Dr 


lepartment of university education 
Ne Ww York l 


tor seven vears presid 


oft education ol 

reager Was 
non Valley College in Ohio and for seven years 
president of the Wyoming State Normal Schoo! 
and dean of the college of education of the Uni 


Wyoming, 


this period W yoming state 


versity ot becoming at the end 
commissione! 

eation, Before acce pting the 
Arizona he 
as president of the Flagstaff, 


I ial School. 


prolesso! 
the University ol served for 


stat 


Dr. Harouip § 
Cc. te 


BoARDMAN, who sueceeds D 
Little as president of the University of 
Maine, installed on June 12. Governor 
Ralph O. 


of the university, George E. 


was 
srewster and two former presidents 
Fellows and A W 


Herrick, were present at the eeremonies 


African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, has been elected 
president of Howard Un Washington, 
D. C. He is the first Negro to be chosen head 


of the university since its establishment sixty 


Bishop JoHN A. Greco, of the 


versity, 


vears President Gregg sueceeds Dr. J. 


ago. 
Stanley Durkee, who resigned, elfective on June 


30, to become pastor of Plymouth Congrega 


tional Church, Brooklyn. 


Dr. Homer F. Wark, of the Boston Univer 


sity School of Theology, has been elected pres 
dent of West Virginia Wesleyan College. He 
sueceeds Dr. E. G. Cutshall, who resigned last 


vear to become head of a theological seminary 


at Denver, Colo. 


Dr. Frank R. BuAke, vice-principal of Balt 
more City College, has been appointed prin 
Dr. 
Philip H. Edwards has been promoted to the 


cipal to sueceed Wilbur F. Smith, retired. 


office of vice-principal. 


Freperic CAMPBELL Woopwarp, professor of 
law, has been appointed dean of the faculties of 
On April 1 Pro 
fessor Woodward was made vice-president of the 


the University of Chicago. 
university. Professor Chauncey 8. Boucher, of 
the department of history, has been appointed 
dean of the Colleges of Arts, Literature and 


Seience for the year 1926-27. He has been 
acting dean since the resignation of Dean E. H. 


Wilkins last February. 








— 
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PROFESSOR GARDNER C. ANTHONY, dean of 
the Tufts Engineering School, since its organ- 
ization, twenty-three years ago, has tendered his 
resignation to take effect on September 1. Dr. 
Anthony will be granted a sabbatical leave of 
one year before finally retiring to pursue other 
interests. 

Dr. CHARLES C. FicutTNer, of the department 


of economies and business administration in 
William and Mary College, has been appointed 
head of the division of business and commerce 
effective on 


in the University of Arkansas, 


September 1. 

Dr. Raymonp P. DovuGuerty, professor of 
Biblical literature at Goucher College, has been 
elected to the chair of Semitic philology at Yale. 

Dr. Henry Ten Eyck Perry, who for the 
past two years has been associate professor of 
English at the University of Wisconsin, has 


been appointed professor of English and head 


of the department to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Professor George Van Sant- 
voord, who has become headmaster of Hotchkiss 
preparatory school. 

BreuLau Coon has been appointed an assistant 
professor in the college of education of the 
University of Chicago. 

WALTER WILLIAMS, dean of the School of 
Journalism of the University of Missouri, has 
been chosen president of the first Pan-American 
Congress of Journalism. 


A TESTIMONIAL to Gardner P. Balch, head- 
master of the Robert Gould Shaw School, West 
Roxbury, Mass., who is about to retire to pri- 
vate lite after twenty-seven years ol serviee, is 
being planned by the Robert Gould Shaw Par- 
ent-Teachers’ Association. 

Tne teachers of the Elijah D. Clark Junior 
High School, New York City, gave a testimonial 
luncheon to their principal, Dr. Gabriel R. 
Mason, at the Hotel Astor on June 5. The 
party marked the completion of a decade as 
head of this school. It was a farewell reception 
prior to Dr. Mason’s departure for a term’s 
sabbatical leave. 

Dr. Tuomas S. Baker, president of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has left for Europe to participate in an inter- 
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national conference, the object of 
extend the use of bituminous coal. 


THE Polish legation at Washington has 
nounced the personnel of the American fj 
mission of eight experts who will go to Po! 
this month to make a financial and ee 
survey. The mission is headed by Dr. |] 
Kemmerer, professor of economies and fi 
at Princeton University, and includes P; 
H. L. Lutz, of Leland Stanford Universit: 
Frank D. Graham, of Princeton, as genera] 
retary of the commission, and Dr. F: 
Fetter, of Princeton, as secretary to the 


man of the commission. 


Miss Mary McSkiImMMON, president 
National Education Association, gave a: 
dress on “Edueation’s Outlook for To-day.” 
the Sehool of Education, Libera 
Arts, Boston University, on June 9. 


College of 


Dr. Ernest W. BuTTrerFIELD, New Ham; 
shire commissioner of education, was the « 
mencement-day speaker at the Worcester Stat: 
Normal School, on June 10. 


Dr. R. A. MiturKan, of the California 
tute, gave the commencement address at Oberlin 
College, of which he is an alumnus. 


Dr. JOHN L. STENQUIST, director of researc} 
in the publie schools of Baltimore and a mem! 
of the faculty of the College for Teachers 
Johns Hopkins University, will give two « 
at the University of California summer ses 
from June 21 to July 31. 


ProFESsOR EpWARD Capps, a member of 
faculty at Princeton University and former! 
minister to Greece, delivered one of the addresses 
at the dedication and opening of the Gennad 
at the American School for Classical Studies at 
Athens on April 23. 


A MEMORIAL window to the late Stepher 
H. Olin, former acting president of Wesleyan, 
has been installed in Memorial Chapel, as a 
gift of Mrs. Olin. At the coming commenc 
ment exercises it will be unveiled by Dr. Davy 
G. Downey, president of the board of trustees 
Another window is being constructed in memor) 
of the late President Shanklin, and w 
placed in Memorial Chapel opposite the 0 


window. 
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fue Alumnae Association of Elmira College, 
first college in the United States to grant 
-rees to women, has unveiled a monument to 
Dr. Augustus W. Cowles, its first president, in 
diawn Cemetery in Elmira, N. Y. 


Wittiam GeorGe McGuckrn, professor 
tory in the College of the City of New 
had the col- 
re for forty-five years, died on June 5. 


York, who been connected with 


[ue faculty and student body of Evander 
ds High School, the Bronx, New York City, 
ve raised nearly $3,000 toward a memorial 
larship fund in honor of the late Dr. Gil 

E. Blakely, for many years principal of 
school. 


nvestment and further expansion of the 


Plans are now being formulated for 


Own June 5 the cornerstone was laid for a four- 
teen story university skyseraper, the $4,000,000 
Ward Memorial North 
The building will house the 
It is 
English Gothie style, its fourteen stories sur- 
As the central 


Montgomery unit of 
estern University. 


cal-dental schools of the institution. 


sunted with a five story tower. 
structure of the “downtown campus,” it will 
Dr. Charles H. 


Mavo, of Rochester, Minn., who graduated from 


tain administrative offices. 


Northwestern University forty-one years ago, 


ive the address. 


THE cornerstone for the University of Chi- 
cago’s new chapel on the Midway Plaisance 
Avenues, 


University and Woodlawn 


at a cost of $1,700,000, was laid on June 


etween 


11, when Professor James Hayden Tufts, head 


the department of philosophy, gave the 


address. 


By the will of Edward Drummond Libby, the 
Toledo Museum of Art will receive a perpetual 
endowment fund estimated at $13,000,000. In 
addition, the museum is to receive $6,350,000 in 
specific bequests, including $1,000,000 for gen- 
eral endowment, $1,000,000 for an art school 
and $1,000,000 for endowment to maintain two 
museum adjuncts. The sum of $850,000 also 
was provided for the completion of the main 
museum building. The entire residuary estate 
s left in trust for the museum, one half of the 
neome to be used for maintenance, while the 


remainder is set aside for the purchase of paint- 
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and other works of art for publie ex 


ings 
hibition. 

A VALUABLE collection of first and rare edi- 
tions of famous books, housed in the residence 
of William Andrews Clark, Jr., 
senator from Montana, has been donated to the 


son of the late 


University of California, Southern Branch. 
The gift is valued at between four and five mil 
lion dollars. Ineluded are a Dryden collection, 
882 volumes; Shakespeare’s works in 12 folios 
and 42 quartos; an Oscar Wilde collection of 
1,000 pieces, and rare editions of Byron, Shel 
ley, Keats, Dickens and other authors of the 
English Restoration. The library also includes 


a collection of French manuscripts and the 
Kessler collection of books relating to Montana 
and the northwest. Under the terms of the be 
quest the donor retains a life interest in the 


estate. 
Mrs. WiuuramM Evior Smit _ has 
$100,000 to Washington University, St. Louis, 


which completes the fund of $250,000, for a new 


riven 


woman’s building. 


A art of $37,500 has been received from John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., by the American Library 
Association tor the support of the Paris Library 


School during 1926-27. 


In accepting the gilt 
the association undertakes to secure funds from 
other sources for the two following years, 1927 
1928 and 1928-29. 

A Girt of $100,000 from an anonymous donor 
has been made to Stonybrook School at Stony 
brook, L. I. 

THE 


women in or near Washington, D. C., was en 


project for a Lutheran college fo 
dorsed by the Lutheran Ministerium of Penn- 
svivania, meeting at Allentown, Pa., recently. 
President J. A. W. Haas, of Muhlenberg Col 
that the this 
time would endanger other large financial cam 


declared establishment at 


lege, 


paigns to be undertaken by the Lutheran 
Church in the next several years. Several dele 
gates held that should 


be developed at Muhlenberg, Gettysburg and 


coeducational facilities 


Selins Grove Colleges. The ministerium voted 
to cooperate with the board in the establishment 


of the college. 


A Girt of $378,000, made in New York by the 


Commonwealth Fund for the establishment of 
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nstitute for child guidance is announced by 


C. Flo iviland, of Albany, president of 


the Americar svchiatnic Association. The plan 

yr a community mental health program of 
broad scope to go into effect in July, 1927. 
Iurther research as to the mental hygienc ol 
children, training tor psychiatrists by means 01 
annual fellowships, laboratory training for 
ocial work students of Smith and the New 
York School of Social Work, and adequate clin- 
ical facilities for the thorough study and treat- 
ment of children presenting problems in_ be- 


havior and mental hygiene are contemplated. 


A $16,000 pipe organ was dedicated at the 
Frankford High School, Philadelphia, last week, 
the product of voluntary contributions by 
pupils, alumni and friends given during ten 
years. Speakers at the dedicatory exercises in- 
cluded Vice-president Joseph W. Catherine, of 
the Philadelphia Board of Education, Superin 
tendent Edwin H. Broome and J. Alvin Snook, 
principal of the Frankford High School. 


THE new $3,500,000 Concordia Seminary, de 
seribed by its builders as the largest Protestant 
theological seminary in the world, was dedicated 
at St. Louis, on June 13, as a feature of the 
international triennial convention of the Evan- 
velical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio and 
other states. The seminary buildings, which are 
virtually complete, include an administration 
building, two lecture halls, auditorium, library, 
service building, power house, two dining halls, 
eight dormitory units and twelve faculty build 
ings. The architecture is Tudor-Gothie and the 
material is a combination of vari-colored lime- 
stone. Construction of the seminary is part of 
an extensive educational program inaugurated 
in the last two years by the Lutheran church, 
for which $5,000,000 was subscribed in a gen- 


eral campaign. 


Lee Kouns, through arrangement with the 
French government, has endowed a chair of 
American history, civilization and letters in the 
Sorbonne or University of Paris. During the 
last four months Mr. Kohns has been in touch 
with the Minister of Education in Paris arrang- 


ing the details of the endowment. 


In a dispatch from a staff correspondent at 
Oskaloosa, Ia., the Des Moines Register says 


that Deputy United States Marsha 
son has arrested J. W. MacLennan, pri 


“Oskaloosa College,” for using the ma 
fraud, in connection with an alleged 
mill.” A secret federal indictment, 
MacLennan with using the mails in 
tion of the “college,” returned charges t 
Lennan for several years has been ¢ 

a fake college under the name of a def 


once reputable school, founded in 185 
Dis iples of Christ. 


ATHEISTS and infidels would be pr 
from teaching in any state-support 
tional institution and “any person who do 
believe in a Supreme Being as the ruler 
universe” from delivering lectures in bu 
provided for educational purposes by tl! 
under a bill introduced in the Louisiana H 
on May 25 by T. Sambola Jones, of East B 
Rouge Parish, as a substitute for the H 
anti-evolution bill. The latter measure, 
duced by Representative C. H. Hudso 
Union Parish, was modeled along the li: 
the Tennessee and Mississippi statutes, but } 
vided a more drastic penalty, the maximu 
being $1,000 for teaching any theory 


origin in conflict with the Bible story. 


Press dispatches state that because h 
the author of a poem, “Soft Little Women,” a) 
pearing in the May issue of the New M 
Hal Saunders White, instructor of Eng! 
Yale University, will not appear in the rd 
a faculty member at Montana University’s s 
mer school. President C. H. Clapp made t 
plain when he said if Mr. White did not resig 
voluntarily his resignation would be asked 
Dr. Clapp’s statement was made after | 
ceived a telegram from postal authorities 
Washington, D. C., saying that White’s po 
along with “other matter,” had made the .\ 
Masses unmailable. Telegrams received by D 
Clapp from White and faculty members at } 
had defended the poem, asserting that the m 
zine was barred from the mails because 0 
“political attack.” 


Miss EstHer Smita, teacher of biolog 
the Tilghman, Kentucky, High School, wor 
fight for reinstatement when the Board of E 
eation failed to produce a witness to substa 
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against her of teaching “matter 


irges 


ndermined the religious faith of the pupils 


her classes.” Miss Smith, when she was not 
1 to her position for the coming year, 
led a public hearing. Her counsel! de- 
led that she receive “fair play” and bs 
Witnesses at the hear- 


were for the most part students from Miss 


| with her accusers. 
th’s elasses. The hearing was held in the 
of education offices, and the board’s dé 

to reelect Miss Smith was greeted with 


ts of approval by the crowd. 


ORDING to a wireless message to the New 


Times, 1,200 students of the Hanover 
hschule laid down their books and walked 
of the school buildings on June 7, as the 
ax of a quarrel between the authorities and 

the student body, which arose over the con- 

tinued persecution of Professor Lessing, who 
holds the chair of history and literature and 


The 


against the 


ho was outspoken in his socialistie views. 


nt move was a demonstration 


vernment’s action through the minister of 
ication, Dr. Becker, of expelling ten students 
for preventing Lessing from delivering his 


scheduled lectures by hissing, shouting and 


other forms of rowdyism. Professor Lessing 
delivered his scheduled lecture, though his audi- 
ence consisted only of his wife. From Berlin 
comes word that the government will order th 
Hochschule closed for the semester unless the 
tudents return immediately and accept the ac- 
tion against the ten who were ordered expelled. 


THE Board of Edueation of Atlanta, Ga., in 
deference to the objections of Superintendent 
Willis A. Sutton and several of their own mem 
bers, have voted down a proposed change in 
rules that would have stripped the superinten- 
dent of power of selecting department heads, 
teachers and other employees and placed that 


ower in the hands of the board. 


ProsLeMS of administration and curriculum 
land grant colleges for Negroes were con- 
sidered at a recent conference in Washington. 
The conference was called by Dr. John J. 


Tigert, Commissioner of Education, and was 
ittended by officials of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, of the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
eation and of land grant colleges throughout the 


south. The Interior Department announced that 
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the “primary purposes of the conference are 


to study methods of agricultural education 
through special demonstrations, to find the basis 
of a sound program of education in trades and 
higher industries, to improve methods of in 
ternal administration and to encourage higher 
The presidents and 


educational standards.” 


officials of seventeen state agricultural and 
mechanical colleges for Negroes planned to be 
present. Among the speakers on the program 
were Woodbridge N. Ferris, from 
Michigan; J. M. Gandy, president of the Vir- 


Institute; H. O. 


senator 
ginia Normal and Industrial 
Sargeant, federal agent for agricultural educa 
tion of the Federal Board for Vocational Edu 
cation, and M. M. Proffitt, specialist in in 
dustrial edueation in the Bureau of Education. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
THE MODERN EGYPTIAN STUDENT 


THERE is a common belief in America that 
all Orientals are philosophical—quite in con 
trast to the practical-minded American people. 
The common peoples of the Near and Far East 
are pictured as possessing some weird kind of 
mental organization, some natural born ability 
that enables them to hold highly intricate views 
on life and its problems. We picture them as 
roadside ascetics sitting in meditation by the 
hour, juggling with abstract thought and seek 
ing by concentration to project themselves into 
the infinite. To us they are anything but prac 
tical. 

If one listens to the advice usually offered to 
any one who is contemplating educational work 


in Oriental lands, he finds it is replete with the 


admonition, “Load up with philosophy.” So 


the poor practical-minded professor, as he sails 
out of New York harbor, usually sighs with fear 
and trembling because in his college days he 
took only five major and eight minor courses 
“Surely this is not enough,” he 


in philosophy. 
thinks. Has he not seen and heard those keen 
Oriental students in America? They certainly 
had philosophic minds. And so he sails—a 
pedagogical sheep to a philosophical slaughter! 

This conception, or misconception, of the 
Oriental ability to think in curves is held gen 
erally by American tourists. And it is not to 
be wondered at, knowing as we now do the 
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marvelous ingenuity and the philosophical mind 
of all the Pharaohs, that we should expect the 
same thing of their present-day descendants. 
Yet what 
other Orientals may be, the mind of the mod- 
ern Egyptian is not philosophic. 
that 
American college men teaching in 


strange to relate, regardless of 
The most out- 


standing surprise constantly comes to 
groups of 
Egypt is that their students are anything but 
philosophic. It comes as a real shock to them. 
the 


teacher off his feet by running every problem 


Instead of being able to work American 
out into blank abstraction, the ordinary Egyp- 
all with 
American teachers 


tian student does not work at well 
thought. The best 
are those who multiply illustrations and make 
An 


does bob up to give a philosophie challenge, 
but it 


abstract 


everything concrete. occasional student 
is indeed occasional. 

Even when one gets out of the departments 
where English is the medium of instruction and 
compares notes with Egyptian masters, edu- 
eated abroad, who know the situation and are 
teaching in Arabic, he still finds to his amaze- 
ment the almost complete absence of this philo- 
sophie outlook which he has been led to expect. 

This leads us to the question: What kind of 
a mind does the Rameses of to-day possess? 
The fair answer is to say that in general Egyp- 
tians are practical, utilitarian and concerned 
with the known present rather than with the 
unknown future. This is in no sense a reflec 
tion on Egyptians. There is much to be said 
in its favor. 

Let us look first to the student classes for 
evidence of this practical mind. Nowhere is 
there more fever and excitement about grades 
and marks than in Egypt. American students 
are bad enough, but they can not match the 
Egyptians at this game. The college depart- 
ment of the American University at Cairo was 
compelled to change its marking system from a 
numerical to an alphabetical one largely be- 
cause so much time was wasted by students try- 
ing to argue their monthly grades up one tenth 
of a point. 
grades are in A, B, C. 
pect such high blood pressure over the question 
of marks and grades from students who took 
things philosophically. It is an evidence of the 
Egyptian’s intense practical-mindedness. 


One ean not argue tenths when 
One would hardly ex- 
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Take the matter of the diploma in } 
The 


called in Ara} 
almost a sacred thing. 


“shihada,” as it is 
If a man ean or 
a diploma, he is satisfied. Not “how did he 
it?” nor “how much does he really know?” | 
“what shihada does he have?” is the imp 
question to them. This reverence for 
ploma or certificate has penetrated even 
servant classes. A cook who has served 
two weeks would sooner leave without his pay 
than without a diploma certifying that 
worked two weeks. In the quantity of certif 
eates carried is the cook’s prowess know: 
But among students, and even their parent 
nowhere is the vicious side of this practical tur; 
of mind so plainly in evidence as in their in 
ordinate desire to arrive too quickly at the 
of their preparation, to land early in some pr 
fession without previous work and to dé 
ately seek to avoid the well-known requiren: 
necessary for entrance to that particular pr 


fession. One gets sick arguing by the h 


with parents to give time for maximum prepa 


ration. One grows weary of the perpetua 


mands for short euts. The very practical 


‘ 


utilitarian idea of “graft,” “squeeze,” “pu 
is as common to Egypt as to America. If 

“an command this magie force, you can 

anything without working for it. 

Wider observation outside the classroom ¢ 
firms the idea that Egyptians are utilitarians 
The distribution of the philosophie mind 
Egypt will 


known normal curve but 


not even approximate the 
will skew heavy 
the negative end. 

There recently visited Egypt the foreigr 
retary of one of the leading missionary echurc! 
of America. He, himself, had been a miss 
ary in India for many years and a student 


He Sp 
of the prevalence in India of this attitude 


Oriental countries and conditions. 
mind which we call the philosophical, espe: 

in the student classes, but he confirmed the m: 
thesis of this article by stating that the thi 
that startled him most in Egypt was the Egy; 
tians’ administrative ability. 
this very practical field, they were preeminent 


In his opinion, 
the leaders of all the Oriental peoples he ha 
seen. He marveled that in banks, stores, pos! 
offices, railway stations, etc., business was being 
conducted by Egyptians, and dispatched with 4 
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that he had not seen in any other Oriental 
ntry. Here again the Egyptian reveals his 
tarian east of mind. 

[he present-day descendants of the Pharaohs 
jst a plain, likable, practical-minded peo 
wing the piaster much more than philoso- 
and ready to talk cents and common sense 

a language that even he who runs—as the 

does—may understand. 

Russet Gar 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITY AT CAIRO 





DISCUSSION 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON VOCA- 
TIONAL MOTIVATION 
eRE are a few conceptions that have been 
lely defended and crop out from time to time 
educational discussions. Ore of these is the 
ie of stimulating the student with really vo- 
mal subjects, subjects that he knows he will 
Then, it is said, there will be motivation 
a consequent higher grade of studying. 
and 
One 


hypothesis seems fairly convincing, 
e suppose has rarely attacked. 
iethed otf checking this assumption is available 
W hat- 


ever opinion we may have of a two-hour college 


been 
in the days of intelligence testing. 


ntelligenee test, we must admit that some kind 
present ability is being measured. One is 
ing a number of difficult adjustments or re- 
Now, 


the abilities represented are of enough dif- 


ions to complicated abstract stimuli. 


rent kinds and difficult enough, it is prob- 
able that any course or group of courses whose 
marks relate closely to the totals from such 

on 
rhe 


course 


tests does have incitement or motivation. 
brighter men should get the 
marks; the duller men, naturally, the lower 
correlate 


higher 
marks. Where class marks do not 
with intelligence tests at all, it seems obvious 

students are not motivated in proportion 
to their ability, but are just trying to “get by” 
n the course. 

At the University of Buffalo it became clear 
in the study of correlations between intelligence 
test results and school marks that there were 
some significant differences between one group 
another. Women, for example, showed 
correlations between intelligence tests and school 
marks which were superior to correlations with 
This fits with all the studies bearing on 


and 


men. 
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such matters, and has been explained on the 
grounds of the seriousness of women ir the 
arts and science colleges as compared with the 
attitude of the men. 

The correlations between the intelligence test 
of the American Council on Education for the 
for 59 women, .45; for 


felt to be 


freshmen last year was: 
103 men, .20. This difference was 
rather large in view of the fact that ordinary 
arts college students do not show as large a 
difference as this. And yet the majority of the 
men in the freshman year at the University ot 
Buffalo were planning on but two years of 
college work before entering a technical school, 
for medical or dental training. 

When the men were divided into two groups, 
those intending to take the four years arts col- 
lege work and those planning on but two years 
of preprofessional work, the relationships be- 
tween intelligence tests and freshman marks 
came out: for forty-six men (four years arts), 
30; for fifty-seven men (preprofessional), .13. 

The next inquiry concerned the relative stim- 
ulating value of different subjects in the fresh 
man curriculum. 

There is a striking lack of agreement between 
the apparent vocational usefulness of the sub 
ject and the correlation between that subject’s 


Fol 


lowing are the correlations for those who were 


vear marks and intelligence tests scores 


planning to enter a professional school at the 


end of two between intelligence test 


and subjects listed (fifty-seven men): 


years, 


Mathematics 

Foreign language 

English 

Chemistry 

Biology 
The explanation for this condition is not 
clear. It may be partly the method of teaching 
the different subjects, including the necessity of 
laboratory routine in the last two. This is 
bound to be tedious for many students, often 
the brighter ones. Another partial explanation 
may be the realization on the part of students 
that they will meet the subjects of chemistry 
and biology later on in the professional school 
which really counts: hence, “why work too hard 
now.” It may be that the subject-matter of 


chemistry and biology as taught is too abstract 
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and unrelated to professional life. It is not due edge,” are a tew of the suggested a: 
to easy marking in the last two subjects, as the the problem. 
biology course has a record of next to the Probably something of all these air 
largest percentage of E and F grades of all be included in a college education. B 
college courses, and chemistry approximates the introduction of the honors course at P 
average. College is based upon the belief that w! 
The results raise an interesting personnel else college does for a student, it should at 
question, at any rate. Should the arts college develop in him some capacity and in 
accept students with the understanding that for independent study and thinking. 
they may be admitted into the medical school at The college graduate, stepping out 
the end of two years? Are they not marking sheltered lite of the scholastic halls 
time to quite an extent, and interfering with the turmoil of business and professional 
kind of effort expected of the four-year stu- likely to attain real success largely 
dents? If there is preprofessional training re tion to his inclination and ability to 
quired by the professional schools, perhaps this problems that confront him and to think thr 
should be handled in intensive summer courses them to logical conclusions. 
or by the protessional schools themselves, as in But much college training is conducte 
years gone by. At least it is clear that in the little concern for this capacity for indepe: 
college those courses which are apparently of work. Under the lecture system a pr 
greatest vocational advantage are not moti- sometimes is put upon a parrot-like 
vating the students. absorb what is poured out and to repr 
EK. S. Jones upon demand. Under this system the idea! 
dent is a sort of animated phonograph recor 
: The honors course at Pomona Colleg 
READING FOR HONORS tended to give a certain number of superior 
“A COLLEGE graduate is a gink who has just dents an especially fine opportunity to ex 
finished a four year loaf.” (From the medi- their capacity for independent study and 
tations of Ring Lardner.) ing. Under this plan, juniors and senio: 
“The candidate (student) is expected to take permitted to pursue, independently and 
the initiative in thinking and in studying.” obligation to attend classes, certain lines 
“The Faculty Adviser ... is not expected to study in which they are especially int 
furnish motive power to a candidate.” (From and which they are fitted to undertake 
the Pomona College bulletin describing the this type of work a student may be allo 


“Honors Course.”’) maximum of eighteen hours toward graduat 
The first quotation probably contains as much At present the number of candidat 
truth as humor. Many a college graduate honors is rather limited. All candidates 
should have engraved in gold letters upon his have the indorsement of the head of the 
diploma: “High honors in avoiding hard work.” partment in which they wish to do work a 
Many a student obtains his most soothing sleep the committee on honors. It must be ap} 
during his lecture periods. that the candidate is fitted for this type ol 
The second quotation contains the essence of “Candidates reading for honors are ex} 
a plan (the Honors System) recently intro- to attain a broader and more complete u! 
duced at Pomona College, and intended in some standing of their fields of knowledge tha: 
measure to obviate one of the most glaring dents pursuing their regular curriculun 
weaknesses of our American system of college statement gives an idea of the type of 
education. pected of honors students. As a matter 0! 
Why is a college? The writer has been in- each honors student is expected to bri 
terested in the fact that even educators seem un- him into the course a real interest in his 


o 


able to agree upon the purpose of a college edu _ticular field of study and a determinati 
eation. “Character development,” “breadth of master the subject as far as is possible tor ! 


culture,” “citizenship,” “acquisition of knowl- to do so. 
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honors course at Pomona College is not 
led to appeal to the hermit-like student 
interest in life, and in the world’s 
This 


r’s football captain is reading for honors. 


only 


ties, centers about his text-books. 


onors course demands hard work, but it is 
to appeal to students who see in this 
of hard work an additional opportunity to 
a college education mean something out 
ordinary. 
EvGENE W. NIxon 
nA COLLEGE, 
AREMONT, CALIFORNIA 


QUOTATIONS 
SIR MICHAEL SADLER ON ELEMEN- 
TARY EDUCATION 

xe the forces which promote peace, be 
they ereate the common mind on which 

e depends, not the least important is edu 

n. A work on education just produced by 
Michael Sadler, under the title “Our Public 
Schools,” appears, therefore, at a 
Sir Michael 
with 


entary 
ariy opportune moment. 


ller writes on educational questions 
He has seen the growth of 
Lord 
ce’s Commission of 1894 and the early days 
the Board of 


reat modern university called him to be its 


ie authority. 


lic edueation from the inside, from 


Edueation to the time when 


His book is marked by the breadth, 
deration and sagacity—by the combination 
enthusiasm for progress with respect for 
whose conception of progress is not his 
n—which have made him one of the great 
figures in the educational history of the last 


His 


renaissance of the later nineteenth and early 


‘ty years. verdict on the educational 
twentieth centuries is the more impressive be- 
eause his optimism is sober and free from illu 
sions. The school works on individuals stamped 
already by heredity and moulded daily by the 
subtle power of environment. They are in con- 
tact with it for some twenty-seven hours a week. 
Their education is not merely a matter of cer- 
tain institutions labelled “educational,’”’ but of 
the whole complex of physical surroundings and 
social traditions by which the present genera- 
tion influences the physical health, the mental 
development and the character of the next. 


The school itself is often hampered by inade- 
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quate staffing and unsuitable buildings, and the 
formal education of nine tenths of the popula 
tion ceases at an age when that of a fortunate 
minority still has six or seven years to run. 
Yet those who know in any detail the social life 
of the child population fifty years ago will not 
that, 


with all its limitations and imperfections, public 


question Sir Michael Sadler’s judgment 


education has worked a beneficent revolution 


The critics who doubt its achievements either do 
not know the point from which it started and 
the kind of society on which it had to work, and 
which it has helped to transform, or they are 
judging it by eriteria to which the progress of 
education itself has alone made it possible to 
They are dissatisfied with what is be- 


far short of 


appeal. 


eause it falls so what might be. 


Such eriticism—the only fruitful erticism 

is that suggested by Sir Michael Sadler's book. 
Few who have observed dispass onal« ly the 
social struggles of the period since the war can 
have failed sometimes to ask themselves whether 
it may not be possible by means of a deliberate 
and continuous policy of educational progress to 
flank 
Unlike 


cieties, modern civilization 


of issues which to-day appear 
that of 


is, Of its very essence, 


turn the 


intractable. some earlier so 


a cooperative business. It requires for 


successful working the continuous combination 


of a multitude of different wills for commor 


ends. Nearly all men live and wor 

groups, which will function effectively only if 
the individuals who compose them understand 
and trust each other. Nearly all are economi 
cally interdependent. Nearly all are affected in 


their daily lives, by remote, complex and con 
stantly changing forces. How far have we sue 


ceeded in avoiding the dangers which beset a 
society whose economie organization outruns the 


How 


far have we been at pains to create the intel 


capacity of its members for cooperation ? 


lectual and moral conditions of tolerance, sym 
How far 


have we trained the rising generation in a habit 


pathy and mutual understanding? 


of critical thought sufficiently powerful to make 
them immune to the great modern art of organ- 


izing delusion? And, if we have not as yet 


made very serious efforts to do these things—if, 


when it is proposed to do them, we ery out that 
they are extravagant—are we really much more 


sensible than men who should fill the saloon with 
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expensive furniture before they have made sure 
“How 


celestial visitor might observe, “are the ways of 


that the ship will float? singular,” a 


these earth-dwellers! Their political system 


reposes on the assumption that each individual 
is capable of forming a reasonable judgment on 
public affairs. But they educate their children 
in Classes of fifty, because to staff their schools 
them money. They com 


properly would cost 


plain of class-feeling, and organize their edu 


cational system in such a way as to lay the 


greatest possible emphasis on class divisions. 
They spend considerable, if inadequate, sums on 


14, and then 
previous ex 


the education of 
half the 


penditure by bringing it, as fast as nine tenths 


children up to 
destroy effect of their 
of the pupils are concerned, to an abrupt con 
clusion. They lament unemployment, and every 
year turn nearly half a million boys and girls 
into an industrial system which already can not 
find work for a million adults.” Happily for us 
all, Sir Michael Sadler is not a celestial visitor. 
But the questions which he suggests are as em- 
barrassing as if he were. Let us hope that he 
will find time to write another book in which to 


answer them.—The Manchester Guardian. 





UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSIONS 
Vv 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
For the summer quarter of 1926 Stanford Uni 
has secured three European 


versity prominent 


scholars, as well as an unusually able group of 
educators from American institutions, to serve on 
the faculty with the regular members who will be 
on duty. 

The School of Edueation, in which the summer 
work has grown with amazing rapidity, will have 
the largest faculty of any department this sum- 
mer. Professor Cubberley and practically his en 
tire staff remain on duty for the summer. There 
will be in addition ten visitors—eight professors 
and two instructors. Professor Marion Rex Tra 
bue, head of the Department of Education at the 
University of North Carolina, will give courses 
in ‘‘ Advanced Statistics’’ and ‘‘Tests and Mea- 
surements.’’ Dr. Frederick C. Ayer, of the Uni 
versity of Washington, will teach ‘‘City Adminis- 
tration’’ and ‘‘The Supervision of Instruction,’’ 
while the other visiting members of the staff will 
cooperate in offering an unusually varied program. 

Professor Jean-Marie Carré, who occupies the 
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chair of Modern Comparative Literatur; 


University of Lyons, will be a member 


faculty for the summer. Dr. Carré was 
professor at Columbia University duri: 
demic year of 1922-23. He will offer 
** French 


Century in its R¢ 


general course on 


Nineteenth 


teresting 
of the 
Anglo-Saxon Literature,’’ and will give ir 


an advanced lecture course: ‘‘A travers 


bolisme avec Verlaine et Rimbaud.’ 


also conduct a seminar to direct gr 
dents in thesis work and advanced 


Dr. Alfred 
from the University of Vienna, is a r 


Francis Pribram, visiting 


authority on the period of European hist 
ceding the World War. 


ber of historical studies. In 1922 he 


He has publis! 


course of lectures at the University of 
1923 at the Lowell Institute of M 


His courses at Stanford will inc] 


and in 
setts. 
System of European Alliances, 1871-191 
a seminar in modern European history, ‘* 
velopment of the German-Austrian Tr 
October 7, 1879.’’ 

Professor Moritz Geiger, who comes to St 
from the University of Géttingen, is on 
two or three foremost members of the s 
‘*phenomenological’’ school on contempo 
man philosophy. He is a brilliant lect: 
teacher, and speaks English fluently. His 
tion as a thinker, his sympathetie acqua 
with the leading philosophical movements 
countries, and his sti 


many and other 


qualities as a teacher, should impart a1 


degree of interest and value to his 
Stanford. 

In the field of languages and literatu 
program of courses has been arranged f 
graduate and graduate students. Profess 
thur L. Owen, of the University of Kansas 
be added to the staff for courses in Spanis! 
ture, and Professor Aurelio M. Espinosa w 
ture in Spanish on the ‘‘ Teatro Espaiol C 


porineo,’’ and on ‘‘La Espafia de H 


Germanic languages there are courses to meet 
needs of both intermediate and advanced st 
in Slavic, besides the courses in commer 
conversational Russian, there will be ¢ 
Slavie Literature and Russian Art. 

The Department of Classical Literature 


in addition to work in Greek and Latin, « 


of a general nature—lectures on ‘‘Greek Mast 
pieces,’’ by Dr. A. T. Murray, head of thi 

partment; on ‘‘Greek Art and Archaeology’’ 
Dr. Henry Rushton Fairclough, recently ret 
from duty at Harvard, after a year’s abset 
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i a course on ‘‘ Roman Literature of the 
’ by Associate Professor B. O. Foster. 


Bullock, 


irvard, is to give a course on the ‘‘ History 


Professor Charles Jesse 


nomics, 


miecs,’’ and one on ‘‘ Public Finance.’’ 
s department Dr. Murray S. Wildman and 
ssor A. C. Whitaker 


th general and advanced courses, assisted 


remain on duty and 
ible corps of instructors. 
Edward Samuel Corwin, of Princeton, will 
re on ‘‘ The Principles of Polities,’’ 


’ 


and econ 
Professor 


seminar in ‘‘ Political Theory.’ 
J. West, head of the department of Politi 


i 


’ 


Science, will remain on duty, and give courses 


egislatures and Legislation,’’ and on ‘‘Com 
rative Federal Government.’’ 

Department of History, in addition to Dr 
m, will have as a visitor Professor Eugene 
ifornia, a 


Frank 


ler, after several months in Europe, will re 


MeCormac, of the University of Ca 


specialist in American History; and Dr. 


ne his teaching with courses on ‘‘ History of 


ssia,’’ and ‘‘Nineteenth Century European 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Advaneed and work will 


at the summer session of the University 


graduate again be 

f Michigan. Especially attractive is the exten 
sive program of courses in education and cognate 
subjects, planned for teachers, supervisors and 
iministrators. In all, over 500 courses will be 
ered in the various schools and colleges of the 

ersity. The session will begin on June 21 and 

ntinue for eight weeks, except in the Medical 
S 1 where for the clinical courses the term is 
six weeks in length, and in the Law School, where 
he work begins on June 15 and continues until 
August 26. 

For teachers desiring to increase their profes 
sional efficiency the School of Education offers 
more than 100 undergraduate and graduate pro 
fessional courses in the philosophy and history of 
education, administration and supervision, psy 
education 


There are 


chology and measurement, vocational 


nd guidance and physical education. 
ilso numerous demonstration courses during the 
summer in the University High School in science, 


reading, social studies, Latin, mathe 


English, 
matics and shop. These courses give to classroom 


teachers an unexcelled opportunity to become 


familiar modern 
field of subject The 
staff of the school of education 
mented by prominent educators from various sec- 


methods in the 
teaching 


with the most 
matter. regular 


has been aug 


ns of the country. 
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Teachers of botany and zoology are being at- 
tracted to the Biological Station on Douglas Lake 
in northern Michigan in increasing numbers 
More applications for places at the station have 
already been received than can be accepted. 

Teachers charged with the responsibilities of 
administering school libraries will find the courses 
in library methods, given under the direction of 
Librarian W. W. Bishop, well adapted to their 
needs. 

An elaborate program in public health and re 
lated subjects is again offered to meet the needs 
health 


school health supervisors, epidemiologists, sanitary 


and interests of public administrators, 
inspectors, statisticians, publie health nurses, regis 
tered nurses, child welfare workers, physical edu 
recreational physicians 


cators, supervisors and 


entering the field of public health. These courses 
are given by both resident and non-resident mem 
bers of the university faculty. 

Attention should also be called to the very com 
prehensive program of instruction in athletic 
coaching and administration given under the di 
rection of Mr. Fielding H. Yost, director of inter 
collegiate athletics. 

The special program of lectures, entertainments 
and excursions which for so many years has proved 
one of the attractions of the summer session, again 
contains many features of unusual interest. Ex 
cursions to the prominent educational, civie and 
industrial interests in Detroit are conducted 
weekly. 

The 


courses 


colleges conduct 


{ ‘ollege of 


following schools and 


during the summer session: 
Literature, Science and the Arts, Graduate School, 
Colleges of Engineering and Architecture, Medi 
eal School, Law School, College of Pharmacy, the 
School of Business 


of Education. 


Administration and the School 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Boston twelfth annual summer 


session will begin this year on Tuesday, July 6, 


University’s 


and continue for six weeks, closing on Saturday, 
Courses will be offered by six depart 


By the College of Liberal 


August 14. 
ments of the university. 
Arts courses in science, economics and sociology, 
modern languages, history and government, mathe 
matics, music, English, drama, publie speaking, 
Latin, and philosophy and psychology will be of 
fered. Members of the faculty of the School of 
Theology will give courses in biblica] literature 
and history, and courses in the field of religious 
education will be given by the School of Religious 
Education. The School of Education will offer a 


comprehensive program of courses in school ad- 
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ministration in the grades and secondary schools, 
in the teaching of literature, reading, composition 
and mathematies in the junior high school, in mea- 
surements, educational psychology, educational so- 
ciology and other subjects. Business courses in 
accounting, advertising, economics, English, psy 
chology and sales management will be given by 
the College of Business Administration, and a 

urse in shorthand and typewriting by the fae 
ulty of the College of Practical Arts and Letters. 
A great many of the courses in the summer ses 
sion are credited by the graduate school toward 
the A.M. degree and the number of graduate stu 
dents in the summer session has been steadily in 
creasing in recent years. In the summer session 
of 1923 57 students enrolled and in 1925 116 stu 
dents—an increase of over 100 per cent. in two 
summers, 

In 1925 the summer session offered 152 courses 
by 72 instructors; its students, 1,056 in number, 
came from 31 states and 9 foreign countries, and 
ineluded graduates of 52 colleges. Almost 50 per 
cent. were teachers. The granting of degrees at 
the end of the summer session was instituted in 
1924; last summer 39 students received their de- 
grees—9 from the College of Liberal Arts, 8 from 
the College of Business Administration, 2 from 
the College of Practical Arts and Letters, 15 from 
the School of Education, and 5 from the School 
of Religious Education and Social Service. 

The city of Boston offers advantages for sum 
mer study superior to those of most centers of 
education. The university dormitories are avail- 
able for the use of students, and the large num 
ber of rooming-places left temporarily vacant by 
students who are on their summer vacations in 
sures abundant accommodation at reasonable 
prices. In point of climate, of nearness to his- 
torie sites and places of literary interest, and of 
accessibility to breezy sea and shore, Boston is 
second to no place in the country as an ideal set 


ting for summer study. 


THE MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY 
OF AKRON 

The best interests of any school require that all 
teacher-training work be of a character acceptable 
without question by the leading universities of the 
country. This is of special importance when sum 
mer school work is considered. 

All leading universities accept work done at the 
Municipal University of Akron. The Teachers Col- 
lege is ranked in Class A in the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges. The work of the sum- 
mer session meets the standards of regular courses 


of the institution and courses are plant 
students may continue the work beg 
dents will find classes in practically all 
The two-year and three-year prograr 
peal to teachers not primarily interested 
ing a degree in education. Summer « 
teachers to complete training programs 
time. 

All work d in Summer Sessio1 
toward college degrees. Graduate « 
to the Master’s degree in Teachers ( 
ganized so that students may cor 
this degree in Summer Sessions. 

The State Educational Department 


the University of Akron as an ins 


ing teachers in the various departm: 
. 
A 


school work. The completion o 


course 

in Teachers College insures the 
provisional and life certificates. 

of Teachers College under the joint 1 
of the Akron Board of Education and tl 
of the University creates a splendid s] 
operation between the university and t 
schools. 

The director of the summer session is 
of the appointment bureau of the universit 
mer school students may enroll for ap; 
without extra fee. 

Practice Teaching may be done 
grade and high schools of the Akror 
but since only a limited number of 
do Practice Teaching, the right is r 
fuse those applying after a maximur 
reached. Special training is also offer 
in Platoon Schools in the Summer Sessi 

Assembly exercises are held each Thur 
all students must attend. President ( 
Zook, of Akron University, Superinter 
Schools George E. MeCord, Akron, Dea 
nich, of Miami University, Oxford, 
Superintendent of Schools William M 
Chicago, Illinois, are on the assembly pr 

Members of the university faculty tea 


the classes. Additional instructors are s¢ 


eause of special fitness for the work. T 
terested in Industrial Education will have 


tunity to study with M. M. Proffitt, Spe 


Industrial Education of the United States B 
of Education. E. E. Windes, Associate Spe 
in Secondary Education, conducts a special 
that field. Mr. Proffitt will spend the fi 
weeks, and Mr. Windes the last three weeks 


} 


session. Each course offers one hour’s cré 


+ 


Courses of instruction are offered in Mus 


preciation, Art, Biology, English, Physical 


Ed 
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ology and Education, History, Mathe 
litical Science, Sociol gy and Spe ech. 


lents must pay a maintenance fee of 


er semester hour, and a one-dollar student 


‘UU 
ee. 


School 


rs College Bulletin, outlining courses lead 


r the Summer Catalogue, o 


es, may be had upon request. 


MRGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


departments of George 


Washington Uni 


- 


are giving work during the coming su 


mmer 
IMMey! 


artment of Arts and Sciences offers 6- and 


The 6-weeks’ runs 
August 14, and the 9-weeks’ course 
14. 


dical School offers a few courses in 


ks’ courses. 


course 
to August 


Clinical Parasitology 


Microscopy and gy, 

Psyel ology. 

School offers 

June 14 to July 28, and from July 29 to Sep 
ll. The offered in the 


summer 
session of the Law School, numbering in all 


Law two 6-weeks’ 


sessions, 
courses 
rs, are being given by members of the regu 


visiting members of the staff of the 

school of Arts and Sciences are Professor 
terill, Head of the Department of History, 
sity of Louisville; Arthur Wright, 
r of Education, Dartmouth Coll 

F. Miller, Professor of Education, 
William MeKinley Robinsor 
Edueation, and Lawrence G 
r, of Central High School, Washington, D. C 
courses of the 6-weeks’ 
irily 
1 to follow the meeting of the National Edu 
Association in Philadelphia. 

is expected that a will 
ze the opportunity which is offered them to 


Davis 


Oklahoma; 


Bureau of 


session 


for teachers in service. They are ar 


+ 


number of teachers 


in the national capital, while at the same 
the 
historical 


number of 


Wash 


hey have chance to visit a 


interest in and about 
\s a supplement to the regular class work, ad 
sses by eminent men in the field of education 
in other lines of public service, being 


nged. 


are 


A staff of 50 members of the regular faculty in 


ion to visiting instructors has charge of the 


irses be ing offered. 


Instruction is to be given in the following de 


rtments: Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Com 


‘ial Law, Economics and Sociology, Education, 
} 


glish, French, Geology and Mineralogy, German, 
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History, Home Economics, Library Science, Mathe 
matics, Philosophy, Physics, Psychology, Spanish 


and Zoology. 


THE 
The 


Tennessee 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


summer the 


period ( f 


session of University of 


covers a twelve weeks, or 
one quarter of the year, and is divided into two 


The 


and ends Jul) 3; the second 


terms of six weeks first term begins 


on June 7 term 


opens July 17 and closes 


August 26 with regular 
convocation and the conf rring of degrees. 

The summer session offers a 
It has 


following classes of students: 


of courses. 


the 


variety 
the 


college students who 


been planned to meet needs of 


desire to further their work; 


graduates who desire to do special work, or work 


college 


college 


toward a master’s degree; graduates of standard 
high schools who wish to begin college work, or 


take special work in any department; teachers 


who desire to better fit themselves for their work. 
Hence, the courses offered cover several fields, in 
cluding professional courses for teachers in all 
subjects of kindergarten, primary, grammar and 


high schools; academic courses counting toward 


college entrance credit; college courses 


giving 


credit toward university degrees; and graduate 


courses counting toward the master’s degree. 
Many of the courses are of direct interest 
for them 


grades from 


teachers, and are planned especially 


A demonstration school covering the 
kindergarten to the fourth is conducted for the 
benefit of those students desiring to see the newest 


and best methods of instruction used in 


the class 
room. Other courses are of more general interest, 
such as courses in swimming, folk dancing, public 
speaking, piano, voice, violin, art. 

The first term of the 1926 
present an interesting feature in the 
course of 


summer S@S8S10 
form of a 
the important 


Ass 


dealing with 


lectures 
Parent-Teacher 
and organization. 


The faculty of the summer session of the Uni 


phases of the ciation work 


versity of Tennessee is made up of notable in 


structors in every field of educational work. 


Many of the regular members of the faculty re 


main, and others are drawn from all 


parts of 
the United States, only experts being chosen in 
each department. 

In addition to the advantage gained from in 
struction by a strong faculty, the students of the 
summer session are privileged to hear ex: 
lectures by the finest lecturers and educators in the 
These 


splendid series of special feat 


country. lectures make up a part of a 


ures and entertain- 
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ments given at the university each summer. In tenance figures only, not betterments. T) 
eluded in this program of events will be plays, ylation figure in each case is the United 
musical programs of voice, piano and violin, Censys Bureau’s estimate as of July 1, 
Gramatie ee performances of magic and It will be noted that school expendait 
a, 08 Te a Se ae hipeactirniee a capita ranged from $8.34 in Louisville t 
the various departments of the summer session. 


i : - in Los Angeles. The Los Angeles figure 
The location of the University of Tennessee - s Angeles figu 


$795 hick , _— ae eee 
makes it an ideal place for summer study; situated $7.15 higher than the next highest and 


ably result trom the fact that the ( 


in the historic city of Knoxville, it covers a 
beautiful hill rising above the Tennessee river. Bureau’s population estimate tor th 
The campus is one of the loveliest in the south and growing city was far too low. Library eX! 


the climate is delightfully adapted to study and tures per capita ranged from 22.1 cents in | 
recreation without discomfort from heat. Many lumbus to $1.27 in Cleveland. 
outmgs are planned for summer session students The percentage relations that library exp 
> ‘ ps 

giving them opportunities for hiking, swimming tures bear to school expenditures range 
and other out of door activities. Of particuk e ' ak 

' wat of door a particular §=1 95 per cent. in Columbus (which also had t! 
interest will be trips to the Smoky Mountain re- . . 

. lowest per capita library expenditures) to 8.6 
gion, which has just been made a national] park, ; ‘ : ; 
' ; : ae per cent. in Cleveland (which also had t 
and is one of the most beautiful natural parks in 
the United States. 

With these educational and recreational advan- 
tages the summer session of the University of 


highest per capita library expenditures) 
the way, Cleveland’s per capita library exp 
tures and percentage of school expenditures ar 
Tennessee plays an increasingly important part slightly higher than they would otherwise bi 
in the life of the university and the educational reason of the fact that the Cleveland 
affairs of the state and of the south. Its scope Library bears the entire cost of maintena: 
and influence broaden steadily. the city high school libraries, a situatio 
iosnsciinsinineiendani probably does not exist elsewhere. 


The Census Bureau’s recently published 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND spel — 
ume of “Financial Statisties of Cities having 
STATISTICS Population of over 30,000” for 1923 shows 


MUNICIPAL SCHOOL AND LIBRARY increases in maintenance expenditures | 
EXPENDITURES capita of the population served in those 
cities by their schools and libraries respectiv: 


In its department of educational research and 
for the twenty-year period from 1903 to 192 


statistics SCHOOL AND Society for December 19, 
The school expenditures increased from $3.5! 
per capita in 1903 to $12.87 per capita in 192 
or a little more than trebled; the library e 


1925, reprinted from the 1925 annual report of 
the District of Columbia Publie Library a com- 
parative table of municipal library expendi- 
tures, ete., for 1924 or 1925, representing the penditures increased from 19 cents per capit 
American cities above 200,000 population. The in 1903 to 43 cents per capita in 1923, o1 
writer has been urged to supplement that table little more than doubled. These figures 
with one that would make comparisons between graphed in the Library Journal for January 1° 
school and library expenditures for the same 1926, page 81, with accompanying comment 
The accompanying table furnishes such showing that computed on the basis of the p 
chasing power of money in 1913 (Department 


cities. 
comparisons. It was, however, necessary in the 
ease of school expenditures to secure from the of Labor’s index number) library expenditury 
United States Bureau of Education unpublished increased 25 per cent. in twenty years 
figures for the academic year 1923-24 (thelatest school expenditures increased 85 per cent., 
collected) and to use in the case of library ex- nearly three and one half times as fast 
penditures the comparable figures from the 1924 library expenditures. 

annual report of the District of Columbia Pub- There are thirty-three cities included in th 
lie Library, but revised and corrected. accompanying table. In the ease of nineteen 


In the accompanying table there are included, cities that spent on the schools more than 
both in the case of schools and libraries, main- 1923 average of $12.87 per capita only t 


+he 
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MUNICIPAL SCHOOL AND LIBR 


Population 
July 1, 1923 


School 
5,927 ,625 
2,886,971 
1,922,788 


995,668 


$98,396,629 
40,995,564 
20,539,776 
14,720,117 
RR88.519 13,063,561 
803.853 8.239.539 
773,580 6.962 845 
770,400 12,290,026 
674,641 16,018,108 
620,367 8,928,291 
539,038 5,270,634 
536,718 
484,595 
475,966 
438.699 
409,125 
406,387 
404.575 
351,819 
342,718 
318,892 
315,685' 
309,034 
273,621 
272,031 
269,338 
261,082 
257,671 
242,378 
241,891 
240.086 


O90738 


5,706,721 


oo He c 
* 


© wm co 


108,169 
151,445 
.007 206 
£938,010 
896,580 

2,113,849 

3,365,713 


$544,279,763 


3 


talsand averages 24,083,106 
s, New York 
raries less than the 1923 average of 43 cents 


and Omaha, spent on their 
* capita. 
n the case of the twenty-five cities that spent 
r their libraries above the 1923 average of 45 
ts per capita, eight cities, St. Louis, San 
rancisco, Cineinnati, Indianapolis, Jersey City, 
uisville, St. Paul and Providence, spent less 
n their schools than the 1923 average of $12.87. 
Six cities spent less for both schools and 
raries than the 1923 average for schools of 
$12.87 and the 1923 average for libraries of 43 
Philadel phia, Washington, 
ew Orleans, Columbus and Atlanta. 
In 1921 the American Library Association by 
resolution set up as a minimum standard $1 per 


Baltimore, 


\" 


ta for maintaining a good public library 


1 Census 1920, no estimate made. 


expenditures 
per capita 
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EXPENDITURES, 





Percentage 
of library 
expenditures 
of seh ol 


expenditures 


~_ hool L } rary 
expenditures 
per capita 


$16.59 $2,276,082 $0.383 


00.6 

300,212 
924,683 
531,543 
604,183 


° 


249,171 


or 


163,743 
451,975 
369 286 
255,341 
94,534 


228,721 


796,265 


,.059 


298,713 
153,822 
274,432 
249,704 
273,117 
156,124 


193,988 


$14,040,736 


system with branch libraries and much more 
than $1 per capita for the highest grade of 
trained service. Tested by that standard, only 
five cities out of the thirty-three in the table 
measure up to or exceed the minimum standard 
in 1923-24. 

In connection with the showing made by this 
table and the accompanying comment, attention 
is called to the following paragraph from the 
1925 revised edition of Professor W. B. Munro’s 
“The the United States, Na- 


tional, State and Local,” perhaps the best col 


Government of 


lege text-book on the subject: 


The public library is potentially a far more ef- 


fective agency of public education than most 


American cities have hitherto made it. In many 


municipalities it is merely a depository of books, 
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a considerable portion of which are ephemeral 
For the most part the library 
lead- 


ership in moulding the literary tastes of the people 


works of fiction. 


authorities have not assumed an aggressive 
or in actively developing among them the habit 
of reading good books. Library boards have been 
made up of reputable and well-intentioned citizens 
who give their services without pay, but who have 
no special competence in educational matters and 


who usually fail to perceive the true relation be- 


tween a public library and the masses of the peo- 


closer coordination between library and 


ple. A 


school administration would doubtless have bene 


ficial results, for it is from the public schools that 
the future of the 


patrons library should be re 


cruited. At any rate boards of education through- 
out the country have expanded their service fo 
a rate which has left library 
Publie 


American cities have been administered honestly, 


the whole people at 


administration far behind. libraries in 


with fair intelligence, but with little or no imagina 


tion and almost entirely without any spirit of 
b 7 ] 


agyressive service, 

If this quotation is a valid criticism of the 
public library, it is fair to raise the question 
whether, in the light of the figures quoted, “ag- 


be en lack- 


ing in the matter of securing a larger share of 


gressive leadership” has not chiefly 
public funds for library maintenance, rather 
than in any other lack. These figures show that 
the public library has, by comparison with the 
schools, been a half-starved institution. 
Commenting on the brief article in the Li- 
brary Journal already referred to, Milton J. 
Ferguson, state librarian of California, in 
“News Notes of California Libraries” 


ary, 1926, refers to the “royal purple of the 


for Janu- 


school” as contrasted with “the sack cloth of the 


library” and remarks: 


Now I do not want to be taken as in the posi 
tion toward the schools of one who bitterly hisses, 
‘Vou Rather I 
public this 
government 


robber! ’’ would commend the 


for supporting prop of our demo- 


eratic form of and admiringly ery 
‘*wonderfully played.’’ But this double team of 
ours, school and library, does not appear to be 
traveling abreast. Is the beginning of educa- 
tion in the immaturity of childhood so much more 
continuance through later 


important than its 


years? 
In other words, it is a fair question whether 


instead of a lack of aggressive leadership on 
the part of library people, the root trouble does 
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not lie in a lack of understanding on th, 
of the average taxpayer of the educational] and 
social value of the public library. Public opin- 
ion is running strongly toward the support of 
the public school, the older and probably 
more fundamental institution. It takes time 
and ocular demonstration, difficult to give with 
limited funds, to establish a public opinion 
equally strong which shall recognize in the pub- 
le library an educational institution differing 
in function and in plant from a public school. 
but equally important to the community 
equally deserving of generous support. 

The growing appreciation of the education 
which continues after school days and 
the modern public library plays so important a 
part is effectively expressed by two school men, 
O. W. Caldwell and S. A. 
“Then and Now in Edueation,” 1924, as follows: 


Courtis, in 


Hundrs ds of commercial schools and enter} rises 
minister to adults, while the increasing use of 
libraries and museums, the development of special 
columns in our press and magazines, conventions, 
clubs and other gatherings of specialists 
cuss the vital problems of their craft, all tell the 
same story of increasing appreciation of education 
by adults. In the meantime, evening schools for 
adults, continuation schools, part-time classes, ex- 
tension courses, are increasing at an amazing rate, 
Is it too much to predict that in a city like De 
troit, with 750,000 adults and only 250,000 ehil- 
dren, adult education will in time become the chief 
and child education 


division of educational work 


a minor phase? 


In this work of adult education the public 
library is already recognized as bearing an im 
Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, in an 


in the Yale 


portant part. 
article on “Education for Adults” 
Review for April, 1926, writes: 


Perhaps most significant of all, the American 
public library, the country over, has made for 
itself a place in education which is unique in the 
history of the world. 

When it comes to be sufficiently recognized 
that the public library is capable of taking a 
very large, possibly a predominant part 
adult education, adequate funds will also be 
forthcoming. 

GrorGe F. BowERMAN 

THE PuBLic LIBRARY, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 








